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What is 318-D? 


Why, not just another color card, but the card showing the 


unequalled Solophenyl Colors. 


Not an unlimited range it is true, for only the fastest-to-light 
direct colors carry the label Solophenyl*. However, the range is 
adequate as many rayon and cotton mills have learned to their 


complete satisfaction. 


Write Geigy for Color Card #318-D. 


\ 7 
: IT’ iS 
ALPS Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


AL PUBLICATION 
of the 


ROCEEDINGS GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


‘AN ASSOCIATION 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET 


RK VE YORK 
XTILE st scshedidiitieueasinnaiaiigiaidatinnsiartntapaiennimes 
poise Boston - Providence (-1\\ In Great Britain 
D COLORISTS Siitettitte The Geigy Co., Ltd. 


+ Charlotte National Buildings 


Toronto + Portland, Ore. Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 Parsonage, Manchester 











DECERESOL* 1861 Softener is a durable type softener composed of surface 
active colloids and possessing a high degree of compatibility. At optimum 






concentrations it imparts superior softening with a soft, silky, but not raggy 






hand to woolens, cottons and rayons as well as to other yarns and threads. 






DECERESOL 1861 reduces bleeding of direct colors, decreases crocking of 






napthol colors and inhibits gas-fading tendencies of certain acetate colors. 






In warm water solutions, ordinary stirring produces good dispersion and 






stable suspension. 






Write today for more detailed information as to general properties and 






methods of application. 






L—— Check These Special Properties of DECERESOL 1861 










— Compatible with gums, starches, acids, solvents, L—wi not discolor white goods when 
and dilute alkalies (less than 1°, NaOH); also specifled concentrations are applied. 
with sulfonated oils and casein solutions in 
proper ratios. L— Yields greater resistance to hot-iron scorching 











than many cationic softeners. 


L— Excellent for yarns, fabrics and for knit goods 


where maximum elasticity is desired. L— Will not develop odors on goods. White goods 


will not retain chlorine after bleaching. 


Retains softening properties after repeated wash- L— Possesses wetting ability, normally making use 
ing, dry cleaning of fabric. of additional wetting agent unnecessary. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, Sizing Com- 
pounds, DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents, PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicals 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. **Trade-Mark 


Aonewivene anand & Clamical Coyporiton 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY) 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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A name symbolie of 
quality dyestuffs ever 
since the pioneering days 
of dyestuff chemistry. 





These Advantages Achieved 
with ‘DEFINIZED”’ Control: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Definitely controls shrinkage. 
Definitely controls stretching. 
Eliminates chlorine retention in laun- 
dering. 

No loss in tensile strength. 

No loss in abrasion resistance. 


Heightens brilliance of white 
grounds. 

Printing — at last, perfectly faithful 
reproduction of design in both line 
and color on pigmented viscose and 


puts RAYONS “At Home” 


in Any Wash! 


No Loncer must Rayons and Rayon blends 
with natural or synthetic fibres “shrink” at the 
sight of a sink, washing machine or laundry 
truck...not if they’re DEFINIZED for con 
trolled washability! 

DEFINIZED Rayon stabilization is actually 
a simple chemical action requiring no resins 
or costly machinery. 
DEFINIZED is applied directly to the grey 
goods, allowing maximum production with 
your existing equipment at amazingly low cost. 
DEFINIZED stabilization can be applied to 
ACETATES WITHOUT SAPONIFICA- 
TION. 

The demand for washable Rayons is growing 
rapidly from coast to coast. Manufacturers 
and retailers realize the tremendous selling 
advantages offered by DEFINIZED Rayon 
fabrics and are aware that their product earns 
more prestige, wider recognition when DEFI- 
NIZED. 

We've proved that it pays to DEFINIZE 
before DYEING... proved it through many 
actual mill production runs and we'll be happy 
to prove it to you. 

Let us prove it by a demonstration in your 
plant. 


Ask for 


e ° . ° ° 
acetates. complete information or mill demonstration. 


Write, call: 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
PHONE WILLIAMS 3000 


Remember: \t It's EFINIZE 


TRADEMARK 


it will not shrink in repeated washings! 


Can be applied to Acetates without 
saponification. 


Other Alrose Processes 


PROTON for Wool — RESINETTE for crushe 
proofing Cotton and Linen. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


National Aniline and its P - 5 
were the first American dyestuffs Dro 
technical service through nearby lal 










Today National Aniline maintains 
network of Application Laboratories ¢ 





principal textile centers. Their composite kno 
and skills on dyestuffs formulation and applation 
may be helpful on your next difficult color match. 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y 


BOSTON - PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - 


GREENSBORO - ATIANTA - NEW ORLEANS © CHATTANOOGA - PORTLAND ort 


NU 


+ TORONTO 
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Tn a world that grows cleaner day by day, textile 
mills are depending more and more upon the 
chemical magic of Sulframin DT. For Sulframin 
DT is an unusually efficient detergent; and is 
very economical besides. 

Chemically classified as an alkylaminosul- 
phate, Sulframin DT functions effectively in 
almost every phase of boiling off and drying 
procedure. As an emulsifier and foaming agent 
it performs ideally; it dissolves readily and blos- 
soms into rich suds even when diluted by ten 
thousand parts of water. Equally important, the 





efficiency of Sulframin DT isn't lessened when 
used in hard water. 

Moreover, Sulframin DT is unaffected by the 
presence of lime and magnesium salts; it resists 
both acids and alkalies; and even after long 
storage, it does not deteriorate. Sulframin con- 
tains no soap; consequently rancidity and stains 
—so common when soap is used as the emulsifier 
—no longer present a textile problem. And in 
the dyeing industry concerned with processing 
rayons and acetates, the thorough dispersing 
qualities of Sulframin DT are utilized to, par- 
ticular advantage. 


If you require more detailed information, phone or write! 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
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‘*... With Resloom....., felting 


and consequent high shrinkage normally 


This statement by Arthur I. Anderson 
in “Laundry Age” confirms again what 
Monsanto textile chemists have been 
saying about that extraordinary mela- 
mine finish, Resloom: TRULY LAUNDER- 
ABLE WOOLENS ARE NOW POSSIBLE. 
What this means to laundries is, of 
course, only a fraction of what it means 
in satisfaction and service to consumers, 
and what it means, particularly, to the 
wool industry in new opportunities. 
Experience in mill, in finishing plant, 
in laundry and in actual service, shows 
that Resloom can give definitely ascer- 
tainable, definitely marketable values: 
(1) shrinkage control, (2) stability, and 
(3) quality, to practically all woolens 


CMA 


The “Textile 


SERVINGAINDUSTRY...WHICH 


VI 


experienced with wool will not take place’’* 


Laundry Age, January, 1946 


and worsteds...in suitings, shirtings, 
blankets, wool hose, accessories, etc. 


How Does Resloom Do It? 


The “secret” of Resloom’s success in this 
long-sought-for achievement is simple. 
When fibers of woven fabrics are 
passed through a water bath contain- 
ing a small concentration of Resloom, 
the water opens up the tiny interstices 
of the individual fibers, permitting the 
injection of the resin-forming chemicals 
into the heart of the fiber. In the sub- 
sequent curing, at around 300° F., the 
resin is formed inside the fibers, giving 
the textile its stability without making 
it boardy in hand. No amount of 


SERVES MANKIND 
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water, washing or dry cleaning will 
separate resin from fiber once the 
Resloom is cured. 

For complete technical data, Resloom 
samples, or arrangements for a dem- 
onstration in your operations, address: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


* Full text of quotation: 


“Numerous laundering tests conducted 
with wool fabrics resin-stabilized with 
Resloom reveal that even at high machine 
speeds and/or in high-temperature wash- 
ing, felting and consequent high shrink- 
age normally experienced with wool will 
not take place. In fact, such fabrics when 
commercially available could be washed 
without use of numerous precautions 
now necessary. In addition to special 
equipment that would not be needed, 
it is apparent that more wool apparel 
would fall into the classification of 
‘launderable’.’’ 

Resloom: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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"PRODUCTS COMPANY 
° New Jersey 


of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 


epresentative: DYER S$. MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, North Carolina 
itty — f E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. |. 
ngtang Nepresenlanves: \ CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) 2. I. 


Conodion Selling Agents: Berkeley Products "CoM@do™® Lid., 41 Hillcrest Avenue, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada e Exporting Agent: Chem-Col Company, 82 Wall St., New York City 
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FINISHES 
for Nylons 





Permanent Improvement 
In Body... Stitch... Snag Resistance 


YLON and other hosiery, finished with Eternalure DB (for dulling and increas- 

ing snag resistance) and Eternalure 25 (for improved body and further improve- 

ment in snag resistance) has a much superior hand. Stitch is tightened and clarified. 
Hose can be handled with a very worthwhile reduction in irregulars. 


Lasting Effects — When you use the combination of Eternalure DB and 25 recom- 
mended for each particular gauge and thread, these water dispersions of soluble resins 
will provide effects which will last for the life of the hose. 


No Modification of Equipment — Eternalure finishes are easy to use ... no changes | 
in equipment or operations are needed. They are applied in rotary or paddle machines 
in exactly the same way you use ordinary finishes. And when you use Eternalure finishes 
you do not have to concern yourself with any hazards of inflammability or toxicity 


Let Us Give You a Plant Scale Demonstration. Write for Details. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA 


In Canada: ONYX Oil & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. — MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
For Export: ONYX INTERNATIONAL, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
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TEXTILE OILS 


‘“‘Carbitol’’ is well suited 



























for the setting of twist 
and conditioning of yarn, 
It has the advantages 

of low vapor pressure, 
high boiling point, 

and ability, 

in water solution, 


to penetrate textile fibers. 


DYESTUFFS 


Improved dye penetration 





carbito 


Trade -Mark 


a iTldy wloer j 


as well as deeper and 
brighter shades result 
when ‘‘Carbitol’’ is specified 

in the printing 

and dyeing of textiles. 

Clear, smooth printing pastes 
—free from suspended particles 
of undissolved dyestuffs 
are obtained 

by employing ‘‘Carbitol."’ 


ACETATE RAYON WARP SIZING 


A small amount of ‘‘Carbitol” included in the rayon 
warp size bath improves adhesion of glue and gelatin 
sizing, softens the rayon, and allows the right amount 
of stretch in weaving. 





DATA ON “CARBITOL’”’— Stable . . . Water White Liquid... 

Completely Soluble in Water... 

Vapor Pressure at 20° C. is 0.2 mm. Hg... Boils at 201.9°C. ... Maximum Acidity 
as Acetic .. . 0.02 per cent by weight . . . Maximum 

A.P.H.A. Color. . . 15 (water-white) 


“Carbitol’”’ is shipped in 5-gallon cans; 55-gallon drums; or in compartment and straight 
tank-car quantities. Call or write our nearest office for prices and further information. 





CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


C 


SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS 


UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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EASTMAN BLUE BNN 


A Dyestuff for Cellulose Acetate Rayon and Nylon 
EastMAN BLUE BNN, an anthraquinone dye- has excellent light fastness, and is superior in 
stuff, is unique among the blues used for coloring that respect to most anthraquinone blues. 
ee cellulose acetate fabrics and nylon. The shades Eastman Blue BNN and the wide variety of 
| produced by this dyestuff are neutral in cast and other Eastman Acetate Dyestufts are the results of 
brilliant in hue. Its pile-on properties make it careful research and controlled manufacture. For 
suitable for dyeing dark shades of navy, as well additional information about these dyestufts and 
" as soft blues and brilliant light blues. Unusual their application to synthetic fibers, write to 
build-up characteristics make the TENNESSEE EASTMAN 
ies possible a saving in dyestuft Fastman CoRPORATION (Subsidiary of 
— consumption. It may be used Eastman Kodak Company), 
for either box or jig dyeing. It ACETATE DYESTUFFS KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 
oars 
on 
in 
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CATionic softeners for a permanent, soft and silky finish 


FASHION . .. 
IONAMINE | SEAMLESS HOSE 
PIECE GOODS 
W. F. FANCOURT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ARMY 
IONAMINE ; NAVY In the South, Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro, N. C. 
ene oe WIN the Postwar Race ......- 


Know the “FINISH" Before you Start 


Soluing Finishing Problems Since 1904 


July 


July 29 
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liehly efficient as a detergent, 
dispersing agent and deflocculant, 
QUADRAFOS* brings proven ben- 
efits to practically every step in textile 
wet processing. You'll save money 
and solve many problems with this 
hard-working polyphosphate. In dye- 
ing, sizing, printing, and wherever 
used, QUADRAFOS 
NagPsO;3) does a real job for you. 


soap is 


Get the complete story on produc- 
tion-building, money-saving applica- 


tions of QUADRAFOS, Beads and 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 


Granular—ask for Bulletin 140—“‘Tex- 
tile Processing with QUADRAFOS.” 
For specific information on individual 
problems, write Rumford Technical 


Service Department. 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 











HARMASOL Golden Yellow N produces clear, bright, 
fast and economical golden yellow shades when printed 
on cottons or rayons. 


When mixed with Pharmasol Red RN, a complete range 
of Gold Shades can be obtained. 


PHARMASOLS are solutions of stabilized azoic dyes and 
adjusted to the most practical concentration which can be 
easily applied with a maximum of efficiency. 


PHARMASOLS solve the problem of troublesome dis- 
solving and the uncertainties thereof—and as there is no 
decomposition there can be no loss of material or value. 

















HE present price of Indigosol Golden Yellow IGK 
makes possible the use of this very fast Indigosol for 
economical dyeing and printing operations. 


In combination with Indigosol Green IBA, very fast green 
shades are now available to the printer and dyer for the first 
time at a very reasonable cost. 


An excellent printing color on cotton and rayon, it is also 
of great interest to the dyer of cotton, rayon and wool. 


In ease of application, the perfectly level shades obtained, 
and the unusually excellent penetration of heavy. goods makes 
the entire line of INDIGOSOLS especially valuable to the 


fast color dyer or printer. 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASLE, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES 

Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Acetone 
Acids ial 
i ara . 
Chlorinated a fn6 6) 
' pes) 
G = cylinders (all types 
yas . 
Hexachloroethane 
Calcium carbide 
Methyl! bromide 
Dyes 
Plastic m 
Solvents 
Sealing comp 
Yetroleum ca , 
a weiell charcoa 
Silica gel _" 
Calcium chloride 
Strontium . 
aniline 
;methylani) os 
Co oper naphthenat« =n 
Synthetic & natural glues 
P inting inks " 
. "(black & colors 
and most © 


aterials 


ounds 
talysts 


ther chemicals 


LITTLE ROCK 
HOUSTON 


NEW ORLEANS 


CHEMICALS 


IROM acetone to xylol, the War Assets Administration is disposing 
of hundreds of surplus industrial chemicals at below market prices. 
To realize these savings for your business, write, wire or phone the nearest 
Regional Office, listed below, today. Items not available in your Region 
will be located for you through the special Inter-office Product Location 


service. 


All items are being sold below current market price. Credit terms may 
be arranged. Make it your habit to check this source when your chemical 
stocks need replenishing. 


All chemicals are sub- 
ject to priority regu- 
lations. VETERANS 
OF WORLD WAR Ii 
are invited to be certi- 
fied at the WAA cer- 
tifying office serving 
your area and then to 
purchase the mater- 
ial offered herein. 


EXPORTERS: 


Most surplus property 
is available to the 
export market. Mer- 
chandise in short sup- 
ply is withheld from 
export and if such 
items appear in this 
advertisement, they 
will be so identified 
by an asterisk. 


ponceeecconnenns FREE FACTS = 


War Assets Administration (address nearest Regional Office 


Please supply, without obligation, prices, available quantities and 
locations of items written in below: 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham - Boston - Charlotte » Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland + Dallas + Denver + Detroit + Fort Worth + Helena 

Houston + Jacksonville - Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock + Los Angeles + Louisville - Minneapolis - Nashville » New Orleans - New York » Oklahoma City 
Omaha « Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. - Richmond « St. Louis + Salt Lake City + San Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle - Spokane 

XVIII 
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When you PASS the SALT’ 








Old, Hard Way Wastes Man-Hours, Money! 


From storage, salt must be repeatedly shoveled, measured, 
hauled, dumped, dissolved. Salt gets spilled. Time and 
labor are wasted. And resulting brine is of uncertain purity 
and saturation. 


New, Easy Way SAVES Man-Hours, Money! 


From storage, salt feeds directly into Lixator hopper. 100° 
saturated crystal clear brine exceeding the most exacting 
chemical purity requirements is produced automatically, 
Brine flows through pipes to any point in your plant, 














FROM STORAGE 
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Salt handling ends where your automatic Lixator begins to operate. Using economi- Be | ceganise 
cal Sterling Rock Salt, the Lixator supplies 100% saturated, free-flowing, crystal clear a ie ade 
_ brine by pipe to any desired number of points you wish. There's economy in its gravity Pf org, 
i flow ... economy in its mechanical perfection. ee E known | 
By eliminating wasted man-hours and wasted salt due to handling, spills and dis- wailabl 
solution in storage, Lixate users report savings as high as 20°. And remember, besides he teen 
meeting all of your regular operating and processing needs, your Lixator provides a ‘ehmend 
perfect brine for zeolite water softeners. reed 
1‘ He wa e VE could be 
1 ad fo A , it ¥ 
; digeipicet faved! |" Syst Faoete 4 d _ 
' —declares ZERRY L. POTTS, i & with the 
4 j Dye House Foreman, The Stead & Miller Co. a. > 4 ( : Y NH.NO 
; The full story of how such savings are slobosu 
4 achieved is told in our free booklet, “The '\ ~Spocess an effor 
5 Lixate Process for Making Brine.” Write for your copy: y a resistanc 
- International Salt Company Inc., Dept. ADR-7, Scranton, Pa. H 
- Name as . FOR MAKING BRINE RE 
: Firm —§ a a 7 . Vario 
. av nein INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. » 4, 5) 
gp City pS a 4 Scranton, Pa. Various 
ennenaenanesneanasaanaasnneaanssansanesen now in 
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The Effect of Nitrogen on the Growth of 
Chaetomium Globosum on Cotton Canvas 


FRANK R. ROMANO 


Industrial Test Laboratory, Philadelphia Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTRODUCTION 


ETERIORATION of cellulose and re- 

lated materials, is generally known 
to be a result of the action of micro- 
organisms, ultra-violet radiation, chem- 
icals, or a combination of these factors. 
Recent developments in the South Pacific, 
however, have focused attention primarily 
on the effect produced by micro-organisms 
alone. Tests for mildew resistance have 
been developed and conditions of incuba- 
tion of the micro-organisms, together with 
techniques invoived in handling samples 
for test, have been recorded. 


Many factors affecting the metabolic 
activities of the micro-organisms remain 
to be considered. In spite of the indis- 
pensable part played by nutrients, very 
little work has been done in improving 
growth conditions through improving the 
inorganic nutrient supply for the micro- 
organisms themselves. 

In view of the fact that decomposition 
of organic matter in the soil is generally 
known to be influenced by the amount of 
wvailable nitrogen, mest likely because of 
the increased micro-biological population 
induced by a low cellulose-nitrogen ratio, 
t was desirable to see if under latoratory 
mildew resistance test conditions, an in- 
creased growth of Chaetomium globosum 
could be induced by increasing the amoun: 
t nitrogen in the nutrient medium. 

This paper, therefore, deals principally 
with the effect of increases of nitrogen, as 
NH.NO., on the growth of Chaetomium 
globosum on untreated, cotton canvas in 
an effort to improve laboratory mildew 
tesistance tests. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


Various methods and procedures (1, 2, 
2 . é 

» 4, 5) for mildew resistance tests for 
Vari ’ - 

arious fabrics and fibrous products are 


Now in use. 
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Generally, the earlier efforts (1, 2) had 
been toward obtaining a pre- 
ventive treatment. Later efforts (3, 4, 5) 
were directed toward the standardization 


directed 


of quantitative tests for deterioration and 
the refinement of techniques, the purpose 
being to obtain more reliable and more 
reproducible results from procedures 
which were generally in use. 

The very important nutritional factors 
affecting metabolic processes of the fungi 
in relation to mildew resistance tests have 
been reported only to a small degree. 

Since nitrogen plays an important role 
in the kreakdown of organic matter in the 
soil, it may possibly be a factor in relation 
to mildew resistance tests. 

Greathouse, et al., (4) reported results 
of comparisons of the few generally used 
media. This same report covers studies of 
variations in some of the components in 
the media, including nitrogen in different 
forms. 

It has been shown by Waksman and 
Hutchings (6) that a ratio exists between 
the activity of cellulose decomposing 
micro-organisms and the amount of avail- 
able nitrogen present, that is, the higher 
the cellulose content of soils, the greater 
is the need for nitrogen to maintain in- 
creased activity of the cellulose decom- 
posing organisms, which in turn permits 
the logic that a higher rate of deteriora- 
tion of cellulose be had following in- 
creased growth induced by nitrogen sup- 


plements. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Two weights of untreated cotton canvas 
(10 ounces and 28.5 ounces per square 
yard) free of dirt, grease or other extrane- 
ous matter were used throughout this in- 
The samples were obtained by 

by 114” 


with the long dimension in the direction 


vestigation. 


cutting the fabric into 5’ strips 
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cf the warp. The width of the strip was 
then reduced to exactly one inch by tak- 
ing approximately the same number of 
yarns from each side. Ten specimens for 
each weight of canvas were used to test 
each concentration of nitrogen in order 
to be certain the results oLtained with any 
one concentration would be representa- 
tive. 

The specimens were placed individually 
into Petri dishes, the sample strip being 
wrapped about a glass square over which 
a 514” by 2” piece of clean, bleached, cot- 
ton sheeting, weighing approximately four 
ounces per square yard, had been previ- 
ously placed to serve as a wick transport- 
ing the inorganic nutrients. 

Three ml. and six ml. of water, for the 
light and heavy material respectively, 
were added to each petri dish to insure 
the wetting of the cloth during steriliza- 
tion. The dishes were then autoclaved at 
15 lbs. pressure for twenty minutes. 
inorganic 


In this investigation the 


nutrient solution used, minus nitrogen, 


was composed as in the following table. 





TABLE 1 
(basal solution) 


Ingredients W eight in Grams 


KH,PO 1.10 
MgSO,.7H,O 1.00 
FeSO,.7H,O 0.004 
MnSO,.4H,O 0.004 
ZnSO,.7H,O 0.004 
Distilled water 1 liter 





Because NH,NO, seemed to maintain a 
mere stabilized pH condition than NaNOs 
or KNO,, varying pH4.7 to 4.4 
when the nitrogen, as NH,NO,, is varied 
from 0.0875 to 1.750 grams per liter, it 


from 


was used exclusively in these experiments 
to supply the nitrogen added to the basal 
solution shown in Table 1. 

Table 2, following, shows the amount 
of nitrogen, as NH:NO:, added to each 
liter of basal solution to make complete 
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(Grams of nitrogen per liter of nutrient medium) 
Fig. 2—Growth of Chaetomium Globosum vs. Nitrogen (28.5 oz. cotton canvas). 
the nutrient media used in this investi- (As indicated, the amount of nitrogen in order to give a uniform suspension and 
gation. varied from 0.0875 to 1.750 grams per to insure the release of the spores from the 





4.4). 
The spore suspension used as the inocu- 


TABLE 2 liter; the pH from 4.7 to 


Gm. Nitrogen/ Liter 
Table 1 Solution 


pu (by glass 


lectrode . : 
am lum was prepared by scraping approxim- 


0.087 4.7 y 

0.175 4.6 ately one square centimeter of spores from 
0.262 4.5 ; : 

0.350 4.5 the surface of a filter paper on which they 
ye a4 were cultured. The spores were then 
1.400 4.4 transferred to a test tuse containing sterile 
1.750 4.4 


distilled water and glass beads, and shaken 
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spore containing structure. One ml. o! 
this resulting moderately heavy suspension 
was added to 400 ml. of previously steril: 
ized inorganic nutrient solution. Fifteen 
ml. of this suspension of spores in the 
nutrient medium were added to each Pett! 
dish over each sample strip. Thus the 
(Continued on Page 375) 
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THE ELIMINATION OF CHAOS 
FROM SHRINKAGE TESTING 


The meeting was opened by the Presi- 
dent of the Textile Square Club, Harry 
Riemer. 

The Textile Club is de- 
lighted to take part in helping to clear 
up what some term the chaos resulting 


Mr. Riemer: 


from shrinkage testing, just as it has been 
happy in the past, on a number of oc- 
casions, to be the medium for presenting 
important issues and developments to our 
Overcoming of vari- 


related industries. 


cus of the problems pertaining to shrink- 


age has had great significance in textiles 
and garments, and has meant much to 
most of our industries already. Our in- 


creasing ability to prevent shrinkage in 
the the 
winning of the war and received the close 


various textiles became vital to 
attention of the Quartermaster Corps be- 
cause of this. 

lt is needless to review what has been 
accomplished in each field. Some of our 


this. The sub- 


ject for consideration here is to point out 


speakers may dwell on 


the way to simplification of tests for 
shrinkage. 

It has been a great pleasure to work 
with the steering committee of the Amer- 
Textile Chemists and 
Not 


is this committee comprised of a 


ican Association of 
Colorists in planning this meeting. 
only 
group of fine gentlemen, but also they are 
alert to anything that is beneficial to all 
ct our related industries. There are many 
other associations and groups also repre- 
sented here today. 

The first speaker will be Leonard Lit- 
Pont Co. who will 


tle of the du present 


the problem. 


Remarks by 
LEONARD S. LITTLE 


Mr. Little: The 
on Research of the American Association 


Executive Committee 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists appre- 
ciates this opportunity to cooperate with 
the Textile Square Club and Harry Rie- 
mer in sponsoring this particular meeting. 
It is our purpose to acquaint the 
factors 


various 


in the textile trade with one of 
* Discussion at meeting sponsored by the Tex- 
tile Square Club in cooperation with the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Pennsylavnia Hotel, New York, June 18, 1946. 


our new important research studies, name- 
ly the of Standard Test 
Methods to predict expected dimensional 
In this prob- 
lem both shrinkage and stretch in clean- 
Dr. W. E. 
Coughlin has been appointed chairman of 


establishment 


changes in textile fabrics. 


ing and in use are involved. 


cur new committee, and will present the 
chjectives of his committee to you today. 
AATCC 

A very short review of the history of 
and the unique position held by A.A.T. 
C.C. may be of interest. Exactly 25 years 
Dr. Louis A. Olney 
gether a small group of textile chemists 


ago, zathered to- 
£ & 


and colorists in the City of Boston. From 
that membership had 
The New 


Herman 


small group, the 
grown to over four thousand. 
York Section, of which Dr. 
has been 


alone has a membership of over eleven 


Hager just elected chairman, 


hundred. 


Research Committees 


We have 23 active research committees 
developing and revising test methods for 
wash fastness, light fastness, water re- 
sistance, durable finishes, insect pests, mil- 
dew proofing, fire resistance, etc. The 
Proceedings of the Association are pub- 
lished in the American Dyestuff Repor- 
ter. The Association issues annually the 
AAT EA. 
pages 


chemical, 


year book covering over 700 
of reports, test methods, and dye, 
and membership lists; truly a 
bible for our textile chemists. 

The work of the 


mittees represents the combined efforts of 


various research com- 


many outstanding textile chemists and 


technicians. The facilities of many of the 
more prominent chemical, dyestuff, manu- 
facturing and finishing plants, as well as 
those of the leading textile schools and 
of this country have been made 
If this effort had to be 


colleges 
available gratis. 
paid for, as would be the case of the 
research organizations of industry, I dare 
say the cost would run annually to sev- 
eral hundred thousands of dollars. 

We are extremely fortunate in secur- 
ing of Research, Dr. 
Harold W. Stiegler, a thoroughly trained 


our new Director 
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research chemist and a former member of 
the Warfare Service of th 
Army. He retired as a Lieutenant Col. 
Dr. Stiegler 
the 
Association on a much broader scope. He 


Chemical 
onel. is in the process of 
reorganizing research work of the 
has enlarged his personnel staff and is in- 
stalling new up-to-date equipment at the 


Lowell Textile Institute. 


The research subcommittees are review: 
ing all of the A.A.T.C.C. 
and are endeavoring to produce standard 


test methods 
accelerated tests which will predict with 
reasonable accuracy service properties of 
fabrics in their normal life of wearing, 
Charles W. Dorn’s Wash- 
which is working t 


cleaning, etc. 
fastness Committee, 
produce a new improved method of test 
ing color-fastness to washing based o 
end use, is well under way. Today we 
are here to start the ball rolling to study 
and to develop accelerated test methods 
changes in fab- 


related to dimensional 


rics based on end use. 


Test Methods 


We are honored by being able to pre 
sent to you a number of outstanding rep- 
They wil 
give short, to-the-point discussions to crys 
Our purpose is t 


resentatives of the industry. 
tallize your thinking. 
assist in securing general acceptance 0! 
established satisfactory test methods with 


further are neces 


such improvements as 
ary. It is also our purpose to set up 4 
qualified research study to produce new 
and satisfactory test methods where on 
ent tests are inadequate, do not exist, ( 

do not accurately and fully predict the 
dimensional change to be expected in the 
normal life of fabrics. We feel the rea 
meat of the meeting will come out in the 
informal discussions following the pre 
Frankly, this meeting ! 


an experiment. It is sincerely hoped that 


pared papers. 


by working closely with the entire indus: 
try from start to finish, that a major ste? 
forward may be achieved in the simpli 
fication and standardization of textile ts 
methods. It is necessary to eliminate the 
chaos and confusion in our industry by 


establishing test methods that will predic 


t 
t 


10 
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with reasonable the essential 
properties latent in textile fabrics. 
Mr. Riemer: Dr. W. E. Coughlin, our 


next speaker, will discuss the proposed 


accuracy 


approach of his committee to develop- 


ment of new and revised Accelerated 


Test Methods 
ating potential shrinkage. 


based on end use for evalu- 


Remarks by 
DR. W. E. COUGHLIN 


Mr. 
the problem of testing 


Dr. Coughlin: Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 
dimensional changes in fabrics is 
The 
Committee on Dimensional Changes in 
Textile Fabrics of A.A.T.C.C. 
study of 
methods the 
sional changes with a view toward simpli- 
fying them 
with the performance of fabric when in 


textile 
perhaps as old as textiles themselves. 


is to make 
a thorough past and present 


for evaluation of dimen- 


these tests and correlating 


use. 
This 
in order that 


has 


Committee 


open forum been planned 


the may bene- 


fit from the exchange of views and ex- 


periences of representatives from all 
branches of the Textile Industry, and it 
is hoped that industry representatives 


will feel free to express their opinions on 
any aspects of the problem of shrinkage 
or stretching in textiles. 

The 
formed 


Steering Committee which 
has held 
meeting and it decided to postpone its 
second meeting until today’s open forum 
was held in order that we might chart 
our course according to such information 


was 


recently already one 


as we receive today. 


Division of Work 

In planning the general study of di- 
the Committee has 
decided that its work should not be ar- 
ranged according to fibers but rather ac- 
cording to the laundering or cleaning 
processes to which 
subjected in use. 





mensional changes, 


the fabric would be 
The work will thus 
be subdivided into three parts: (1) Di- 
mensional Changes in Drycleaning Proc- 
esses, (2) Dimensional Changes 


mercial Laundry Processes. 


in Com- 
It is planned 
to utilize all available studies of the past, 
and to carry out such new studies as may 
be necessary to arrive at simplified test 
methods which adequately predict 
the dimensional changes which will oc- 
Cur in use, 


will 


This Committee will also work closely 
with the Wash 


A.A.T.C.C. in order to determine whether 


Or not it js 


Fastness Committee of 


possicle to combine wash 


fastness and dimensional change 
and to secure data for study in its work 
f 

fom the thousands of laundered samples 


of cotton and rayon 


tests, 


fabrics which have 
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been processed 1n the Wash Fastness Com- 
mittee’s studies. 


Laundering Processes 

In commercial laundry practice today, 
the type of washer is fairly well stand- 
ardized on the cylindrical. The time of 
washing, temperatures used, and the type 
ot concentrations of detergents vary wide- 
ly, as was found in the extensive survey 
conducted by the A.A.T.C.C. Wash Fast- 
The methods of finishing 


laundered articles 


ness Committee. 
or pressing also varies 
considerably depending upon the type of 
the textile and the with 
which the item can be pressed: In the 
commercial laundry the flat-bed press is 


article speed 


used extensively, as is the flat-work ironer 
which is a continuous roller-type of ironer 
used for flat items such as sheets, 
tablecloths, 


pillow 
cases, napkins and the like. 
The hand iron, steam or plain, is also 
used where 


touching-up operations on 


style items are necessary. The very same 
type of finishing equipment is also used 
in the home, except that the machines are 
smaller and the flat-work ironer is re- 
placed with a roller-type of ironer, which 
is expected to become an important item 


in the modern home laundry. 


Dry Cleaning Processes 

Shrinkage in drycleaning operations is 

function of the agitation in the washer, 
the degree of moisture carried in the dry 
and the methods 
Standard drycleaning operations 


solvent 
ployed. 
also involve wet cleaning wherever stains 


finishing em- 


and soil, not removable by dry solvents, 


must be removed. Drycleaning operations 
are not as standardized as are laundry ope- 
rations and the variation in finishing meth- 
ods, especially, is very great from plant to 
The modern drycleaning plant has 
and 


articles, such equipment as wind 


plant. 
available for 


other 


finishing garments 


whips, which dry a garment, under ten- 
sion, by a current of air while the gar- 
ment is held in place on a hanger over 
a wire form. A new piece of equipment 
which is becoming very popular is a form 
which has as its outer surface an expand- 
a:le rayon fabric. The garment to be 
finished is placed on this form and steam 
under pressure expands the rayon cover so 


that 


it exerts pressure against the gar- 


ment. Hot air is next introduced under 
pressure to expel the steam from the 
fabric and to dry it. The draycleaner also 


uses steam presses either with the metal- 
boards 


are also used, allowing tension to be ex- 


head or cloth-top type. Steam 


erted in any direction during the steam- 


ing of the article. Drycleaners also use 


plain irons or steam irons extensively. 


The stretching and shrinking of ar- 
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ticles in drycleaning operations is more 
than in laundering 
the fact that the 
measurements 


readily controlled 
because of 


takes 


processes, 
drycleaner of gar- 
ments before they are wet cleaned and 
the restoration of garments to their orig- 
inal size is dependent upon the fact that 
the fabric can be restored under tension 
while being steamed to its originad di- 
The problem of determining 
which will 
cur in drycleaning or wet cleaning op- 


mensions. 
the dimensional changes oc- 
narrows down to the 
whether the 


erations, therefore, 
simple determination of (1) 
fabric after 
under 
and whether 
after the restoraton of the fabric, and (2) 
whether the fabric 
either in drycleaning operations or when 
The 


great majority of fabrics are dimensional- 


shrinking can be restored 
tension to its original conditions 


it will remain in this form 
will stretch so much 
hanging as to become objectionable. 
ly stable under modern drycleaning op- 
erations and those fabrics which cannot 
be successfully drycleaned from the stand- 
restorability 
cannot be 


point of dimensional are 


those few which either re- 
stored to their original dimensions after 
shrinkage or cannot be shrunken to their 


original dimensions after stretching. 


Shrinkage Tests 

In order to make sure that such shrink- 
age tests as may be recommended will 
correlate as closely as possible with the 
performance of the fabric in actual use, 
the that a good 
deal of laundering and cleaning will be 
carried out on ready-made articles pro- 
be tested 


in order to deter- 


Committee anticipates 


duced from fabrics which can 
by laboratory methods 
mine the degree of correlation between 
the laboratory and commercial methods. 
Only if there is a high degree of correla- 
use and 


tion between performance in 


tests in the laboratory can any new tests 
be recommended. 

The importance of simple and adequate 
test methods for determining dimensional 
is thoroughly 


changes in textiles appre- 


ciated by the Committee carrying out this 


work. We realize that adequate test 
methods are essential for research, con- 
trol, promotion, and advertising, and we 


welcome this opportunity of exchanging 
ideas with you members of the industry 
who have come here today. We surely 
hope that you will feel free to join in 
the open forum and give us the benefit 


of the 


sented by this group here today. 


wide experience that is repre- 


We 
glad to see you all here and we hope 


are 


that we will learn a good deal from the 
free exchange of opinions today that we 
expect to have. 

Mr. will be 


Riemer: Our next speaker 
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Dr. Harold W. Stiegler, Director of Re- 
search of A.A.T.C.C. 


Remarks by 
DR. HAROLD W. STIEGLER 

Dr. Stiegler: The problem has been 
stated. The fact that this problem exists 
at all today is nothing to be proud of. 
After all these years of living with the 
shrinkage problem, we are just getting 
around to considering mutual cooperation 
in the development and correlation of test 
methods! The challenge of today’s meet- 
ing and the large attendance are most en- 
couraging. It is extremely necessary to 
discuss freely our mutual problem. 

Why does this problem exist at this 
late date? The reason may be typical of 
an industry which has not had unified, 
strong leadership and which for genera- 
tions has fumbled along in a clumsy way. 
Like a sleeping giant, the textile industry 
its great 
lacked 
clear-cut analysis of its problems and it 
Many 


never seems to have realized 


strength and _ potentialities. It 
needed cold, hard self-appraisal. 
of its important problems were not an- 
ticipated nor was adequate planning pro- 
vided. The tendency was to pursue a 
course until an obstruction was reached, 
then turn to left or right to find an easy 
Gradually, an awakening 
This is indeed a hopeful 
this, 
chinery is set in motion to solve mutual 


way around it. 
is taking place. 
sign. By meetings such as ma- 
problems and to plan for anticipated dif- 
ficulties ahead. 
Shrink-proofing has been known for 
has 
that the advantages of shrinkage control 
be demanded by the consumer. 
Chlorination of has been known 
many years. Mechanical and resin 
methods for shrink-proofing fabrics have 
Yet today, in 
1946, we are just getting together to dis- 
cuss test methods! We should have an- 
ticipated the need long ago and made 


preparations for meeting it. 


many years. It also been known 
would 
wool 


for 


been known for years. 


The problem today appears to be a 
of Babel. Confusion 
as to need and purpose exists. The cot- 
ton man, the rayon man, the wool man, 


veritable Tower 


the manufacturer, dyer, finisher, con- 
verter and retailer are all involved. All 
of these have been isolationists. Each 


has been busy in his own yard with his 
own problems, never stopping to look 
over the fence to see what his neighbor 
is doing. It never occurred to him to 
try to understand his neighbor’s jargon, 
much less to attempt to get his neigh- 
bors together to agree on a common 
Under such confusion and re- 


and 


language. 


stricted effort attention, a tower 
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could never be built and cooperation 
never attained. 

Happily, we have today a better situ- 
ation. At this very meeting, we _ iso- 
lationists have come together for mutual 
discussion and a frank airing of our prob- 
lems. It is a big step forward when we 
get together and agree on a common 
language and concerted attack on an an- 
noying problem. By this unified sup- 
port and agreement on objectives, we can 
attack the problem and establish order. 

Shrinkage problems may be definitely 
reduced by constructional, mechanical and 
chemical studies. 
technology are _ readily 
mechanism of 


Science and 
capable of studying the 
shrinkage and its causes and can readily 
develop accelerated, simple methods for 
end-use tests or more refined test meth- 
ods to aid in understanding what takes 


place during the process of shrinking. 


Accelerated Tests 


Caution should govern the use and in- 
terpretation of accelerated tests. Every- 


one, however, seems to be calling for 
accelerated tests,—to do something in fif- 
teen minutes which normally might re- 
quire half the life of the fiber. 


and recovery in fibers are not simple. If 


Fatigue 


in an accelerated test a fiber is continu- 
ously knocked down so rapidly that it 
has no chance to recover, the test may not 
truly represent or simulate practical end- 
use. It is very important that accelerated 
tests are thoroughly correlated with prac- 
tical end-use before we depend on them. 
Until accelerated tests are proved reliable 
and indicative of end-use, we must re- 
gard them with suspicion and must not 
extend their use to cases where they do 
not apply. 

Today affords an opportunity for every- 
one ideas individually or 
through the organizations represented and 
also to put shoulders to the wheel in the 
development of mutually satisfactory test 
methods to bring order out of chaos and 
poorly defined objectives. 


to express 


Mr. Riemer: That was a strong chal- 
lenge Dr. Stiegler gave out here. I hope 
you folks will respond to that when the 
time comes for open discussion. 

Our next speaker will be Dr. Frederic 
Bonnet of the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion. 


Remarks by 
DR. FREDERIC BONNET 


Dr. Bonnet: This problem of shrinkage 
in fabrics is no simple matter and as a 
corollary, the testing for shrinkage may 
in consequence be chaotic. To understand 
something about 


shrinkage, it is quite 
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necessary to understand something a’ oy, 


the properties of the underlying basic | 


fibers and what may be expected of them, 
In the brief time at my disposal, I shal 
confine my remarks to the viscose type of 
regenerated cellulose. 


Continuous Filament Rayon 

It is not so well known, as perhaps 
it should be, that when a length of cop. 
tinuous filament rayon yarn or staple fiber 
is wet out, it gets longer by some one or 
two percent as opposed to cotton fiber 
which under the same conditions shrinks. 
Both fibers swell. 

In the 
fiber 
dried while under tension, it 
the condition 
tential 


swollen condition the rayon 


or yarn is easily stretched, and jf 
remains in 
a po 
shrinkage 


extended which is 


cause of subsequent 


when the fabric is again wet out and al- 


lowed to dry without tension. The old 
shiner trouble that usually developed 
during the hot summer months illus. 


trated this point when rayon yarn got 
damp in spots and was su-jected to ten- 
sion. The damp portions extended or 
stretched more than the dryer portions. 
When such unevenly, stretched yarns are 
woven into filling when dried and fia- 
ished, these stretched places tend to shrink 
back to their normal unstretched state and 
thus pull or shrink themselves into shiners. 
Such much more 
common in continuous filament yarns than 


shiners are of course 
in staple but shrinkage is perhaps more 
marked in staple fibers, and are merel 
mentioned to illustrate the basic property 
its behavior toward mois- 


of rayon and 


ture. 


Staple Fiber Rayon 

As an example of staple fiber shrink- 
age, the case of a diaper fabric might be 
used, for after some 40 washings in a tum: 
bler wash wheel, the shrinkage amounted 
to some 30 per cent. The construction was 
such that to get the diaper pattern, there 
were 5 end floats. When the fabric was 
wet out these floats got longer and sagged 
and in their swollen state were very ¢as 
ily abraded. The broken ends then be 
came entangled and with each washing 
and drying pulled in the fabric more and 
more. It was simply a peculiar and pos 
sibly an exaggerated case of shiners, for 
the principle was the same. A changed 
construction of the fabric would no doubt 
have gone a long way to overcome this 
difficulty. As a matter of fact, that shrink- 
age was so progressive that if you had con- 
tinued to wash, perhaps eventually yo 
wouldn’t have had any fabric at all. 


Absorption of Water 


Now, the absorption of water by rege™ 


erated cellulose has been studied quite 19 
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a 


as 
rensively during the past years, and it 
would seem that the hydroxyl groups in 
the long straight chain structures play an 
In the production of tire 
flexing 


important part. 
yarn, high strength with gooc 
life was the important thing. Therefore, 
this meant that the primary factor was 
orienting or paralleling the straight chain 
molecular structure. It is just like a long 
whips. If have a lot cf 
gether, you have a great deal of pliability. 
But this did not change the position or 
condition of the hydroxyl groups. There 
the 


moisture regain between ordinary and the 


you those to- 


is pracically no difference in 
tire type yarn so far as moisture is con- 
cerned, even though the strength has been 
increased more than 50 percent and the 
proportional loss in wet strength has been 
reduced from about 50 to only 30 per- 
cent. If, however, we subject the long 
chains to cross-linkage crystallization, 
then we can greatly increase the strength 
and reduce the water absorption, but at 
the expense of extensibility, toughness and 
flexing life. A more rigid but more brittle 
structure has been produced. 

This is but a glimpse of a few of the 
what 


extent the control of the moisture absorp- 


basic properties of cellulose. To 


tion of regenerated cellulose, by eliminat- 
ing or fixing some of its hydroxyl groups, 
will affect the shrinkage problem, is an 
active problem at the present time, but 
how soon it may be solved no one can, 
of course, say. 

In the meantime, we have our shrink- 
age still with us, but we do understand 
the properties of regenerated cellulose as 
already mentioned: (1) Swelling action of 
Ease of stretching while 
damp, (3) Fixing in the stretched condi- 
tion by drying, (4) Shrinkage of the 


moisture, (2) 


stretched fiber, yarn or fabric when rewet 
and dryed relaxed, and (5) Complication 
of the above when matting of fibers oc- 
curs. 


By careful handling in a relaxed con- 
dition throughout and by careful proc- 
essing of the yarns and dyeing and fin- 
ishing of the fabrics, much can be done 
to reduce unwanted shrinkage to a mini- 
mum. 

With those few ideas regarding regen- 
erated cellulose, I hope it may give some 
idea as to how rayon should be handled 
in order to avoid the excessive shrinkage 
that sometimes is found in the fabrics 
made from them. 

Mr. Riemer: Our next speaker is Dr. 
Arnold L. Lippert. 


Remarks by 
DR. ARNOLD L. LIPPERT 


Dr. Lippert: My few remarks are sup- 
Posed to be limited to cotton fabrics so 
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my pro_lem is relatively easy compared 


to rayon and wool. It is easy because 
one very good shrinkage process has been 
used in the cotton textile industry for a 
That is, 


know, the Sanforizing process. 


number of years. as you well 


Sanforizing and Shrinkage 
Test 
possible, by mechanical 


It is certain 


contrivances and under the influence of 
heat and moisture, to very closely dupli- 
relaxation conditions of cotton 


cate the 


fiber or fabrics. This, of course, is what 
takes place during the Sanforizing process. 
It is also possible to very closely duplicate 
the relaxation condition of cotton fiber or 
fabrics by what is known as the shrinkage 
This is a test with which 
It is 
present in most all of the tests and speci- 


test for cotton. 
I believe you are closely familiar. 


fications which deal with cotton fabrics. 
This process and the shrinkage test which 
has more or less gone with it has existed 
for a long time and its long endurance 
without much change is indication of its 
true merit. It has been accepted not only 
by the 
but also by the military services. 


civilian portion of the industry 
I can’t 
speak for the military, but I do know 
they changed a lot of tests during the war 
and they gave a lot of consideration to 
many other tests, but the shrinkage tests 
which applied to cotton fabrics went for- 


be- 


lieve all this evidence, together with the 


ward essentially unchanged. So I 


fact that industry in this country as well 
as many places abroad has adopted the 
the 


tests without substantial change, is an in- 


Sanforizing process and shrinkage 
dicaticn of its true value. 

There are only a few fabrics which per- 
haps are not susceptible to the Sanforizing 
process and the cotton shrinkage test. One 
group is possibly the house furnishings 
fabrics where they are su*jected to cer- 
This may be a 
problem for the shrinkage committee, for 
Dr. Coughlin, but I think it is going to 
be extremely difficult to duplicate actual 


tain mechanical stresses. 


mechanical stress which is placed on fab- 
The Sanforizing proc- 

by industry in this 
There aren’t 
problems which are con- 


rics in actual use. 
ess has been used 
country almost universally. 
a great many 
nected with it which we believe are seri- 
ous. Perhaps this may be a discordant 
note in the committee, but if it is pos- 
sible to rule out a certain group of fab- 
rics and say that the shrinkage test is rel- 
atively successful or satisfactory, why it 
might simplify their work. 

There is a certain difference, of course, 
in the various pieces of cotton fabric as 
they come from different looms and in 
the yarns that come from different ma- 


chines. However, it has been the experi- 
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ence of the finishers that if the fabrics are 
that the residual 
shrinkage is less than | 


so processed average 


percent, gener- 
ally the performance is satisfactory in con- 
sumer use. In fact, the number of com- 
plaints that have come to our attention 
have been relatively small and those that 
have come forward have not been identi- 
fied as anything due to shrinkage tests. 


Resins 


Resins have certain disadvantages when 
One is that a 
great many of them tend to embrittle the 


applied to cotton fabrics. 
material. Probably even a greater dis- 
advantage is the fact that the resin con- 
sists of certain compounds which have the 
unfortunate property of absorbing chlor- 
ine and when subjected to laundering, 
the material retains the chlorine and un- 
der hot irons the cellulose is actually at- 
tacked and the fabric soon disintegrates. 
Actually, if anti-chlor is used in the laun- 
dry procedures it is satisfactory for laun- 
dering, but it is not possible to predict 
or foretell or assure that such anti-chlor 
As a result, these resinous 
materials have 
merit if it weren’t for the fact that they 


will be used. 


appear to considerable 


tend to embrittle and tend to absor> chlor- 


ine. 
A lot of work has been done by the 
chemical laboratories to attempt to cor- 


rect these faults and to find some resins 
which do not have these properaties and 
will 


one. 


probably eventually some concern 


come forward with a good 


Until that time, however, the use of them 


very 


will be very greatly limited. 

They have found use for cotton mate- 
rials which do not lend themselves to the 
Sanforizing These 
marquisettes, etc., which can not be shrunk 
The results 
are quite good and in these cases, the 


process. are laces, 


by mechanical applications. 


goods are not subjected to the action of 
chlorine. In certain other cases where 
crush resistance is desired or durability of 
finish, the resins, of course, are used pri- 
marily to achieve this property. 

We would say, in general, in conclud- 
ing the remarks, that the shrinkage test 
for cotton is quite satisfactory with a few 
exceptions. The only thing that I men- 
tioned, of course, was the house furnish- 
ing fabrics. One other thing is that resin- 
cus materials tend to come off in launder- 
ing so that it is the common practice of 
concerns working in the field to use 5 
successive tests instead of | test to achieve 
the final results. There again is a prob- 
lem for Dr. Coughlin’s committee. 

Mr. Riemer: Our next speaker will be 
Bernard S. Hillman representing the Silk 
and Rayon 


Printers and Dyers Associa- 


tion. 
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Remarks by 
BERNARD S. HILLMAN 


Mr. Hillman: Mr. Chairman, ladies and 


gentlemen, the previous speakers have 
spoken about the testing of shrink-proof 
fabrics. As a dyer, I have not so much 
interest in how to test them as to how to 
I think all the other 
dyers will feel he same way. Now, the 


chief fault, as I see it, in the fabrics to- 


first produce them. 


day, is that they are not constructed to fit 
their after the dyer gets 
through with them. We get fabrics with 


intended use 
unsatisfactory construction. When we get 
through with it, people expect it to stand 
all sorts of abrasion tests and all sorts of 
tensile strength tests which are not built 
into the fabric to begin with. 

The dyer can dye the goods and finish 
Now 


have previous discussion of various test- 


them. He can’t reweave it. you 
ing methods and I'll tell you some of the 
methods used to produce stabilization in 


the fabrics. 


Stabilization Methods 


At the present time, there are about 4 
different methods used. First, there is the 
mechanical type where you simply relax 
the cloth and allow it to take its normal 
shrinkage and expect it to stay there. 
This holds true if the construction of the 
cloth that it will neither stretch 


nor shrink afterwards when washed. Fab- 


is such 


ric such as acetate filament warp will not 
do this. After washing, it has been known 
to stretch or to shrink. In other words, 
it is definitely unsatisfactory. There are 
which do control that. 
One method is Definize which will hold 


methods today 


acetate warp without saponifying it and 
produce a satisfactory washable fabric. On 
all rayon fabric we have this new method, 
Sanforset, which does shrink and control 
the cloth without increasing the total 
shrinkage so that the ultimate consumer 
gets back as much cloth as he expects to 
get whether it shrinks or not. 

Then you have your fourth method, or 
the resin method which seems to be most 
other 
They 


lose 


suitable for woolens because the 

methods hurt the wool too much. 

it to deteriorate or to 
The 
There are vari- 
than method 
instance, we 


either cause 
shape or to become harsh. resin 
method does not do this. 
ous mixtures of 


more one 


used together. For have 


various cellulose derivatives which are 
applied to the fabric in the gray and stay 
on the fabric all through successive proc- 
essing. Such a fabric is stabilized within 
a moderate degree but it does require 
something else to hold it afterwards. 
Now, there are other new methods com- 
ing out. There is a new resin for acetate 


warps. This is not on the market yet, 


P370 


but samples I have seen do show remark- 
able stabilization. 

Mr. Riemer: The wool case will be pre- 
sented ky Edwin Wilkinson of the Na- 
of Wool 


tional Association Manufactu- 


rers. 


Remarks by 
EDWIN WILKINSON 


Mr. Wilkinson: Wool fabrics shrink. 

This characteristic is ased to advantage 
by the fabric manufacturer in achieving 
a variety of finishes. It is not the prac- 
tice of the industry to attempt completely 
shrinkage in the 
fabrics it produces as this would be whol- 
ly impracticable. It is rather the prac- 


to eliminate residual 


tice to shrink and full the fabrics to the 
degree desired and then endeavor to set 
the fabric at that point in such a manner 
resist further shrinkage in 


that it will 


normal usage and environment. 


Woolen Outer Apparel 


As respects wool goods for outer ap- 
parei, particularly for men, I think it is 
that the 
manufacturers and the garment producers 
their ef- 
forts to provide satisfactory clothing. It 


genetaity agreed piece goods 


have been quite successful in 
is a rare case indeed that a suit or over- 
coat loses its original dimensions to the 
that it 


Wane many of us here have altered our 


extent becomes unserviceable. 


dimensions, requiring a new wardrobe, 
i doubt 


cicthing actually shrink out of use. 


had our 
Our 
wool shrinkage 


that any of us have 
principal troubles with 
are found in such items as are frequently 
subjected to laundering or modified laun- 
dering processes: wool socks, wool under- 
garments, wool shirts, and certain types of 
wool fabrics for men and women’s sport 
wear. Another possisle area of trouble 
is in wool piece goods purchased over the 
counter for home sewing. 


Army Wool Socks 


During World War II, the Army had 
vast experience in dealing with this mat- 
ter of shrinkage, particularly as respects 
socks. At our entrance into the war the 
wool sock purchased by the quartermas- 
ter was a satnsfactory garrison or parade 
item composed of 50 percent wool and 50 
percent cotton. It did not prove adequate 
for rigorous field use. A superb all-wool 
sock was soon developed. It is a cush- 
But 


Three launderings in the 


ioned sole sock. shrinkage raised 
its ugly head. 
field laundry and the sock was suitable 
slinging grenades at 


only for greater 


range. A vigorous attack on this prob- 
lem resulted in the development of proc- 
inhibited the tend- 


ency to shrink, making the continuation 


esses which greatly 


of the item as G.I. practicable. I don’t 
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believe the Quartermaster will buy cuysh. 
ion sole socks in the future unless they | 
are shrink treated. But even the best of 
these processes does not eliminate shrink. 
age. It inhibits only, greatly increasing 
the serviceable life. 


However, this experience with sock 
resulted in some overenthusiasm on the 
part of Army research and procuremen 
personnel. They planned to require that 
all items of wool be pre-treated. It was 
with much tact and patience that they 


were restrained. A certain amount of 
plasticity through shrinkage is a desirable 
characteristic in wool fabrics for many 
purposes as the manufacturers of gar. 
ments and retailcrs among you realize. 
Many alterations that are possible today 
by shrinking and setting portions of a gar. 
ment would otherwise be costly and time 
consuming. 

Perhaps now it is becoming obvious 
that while wool may have the greatest 
tendency of fibers to shrink, the problem 
is not one that should be approached 
from a fiber viewpoint but rather one of 
use. Further, that shrinkage, as we are 
discussing it today is really more than 
that. 


that change is a decrease or an increase. 


It is dimensional change, whether 


Tests for Wool 


Recent shrinkage developments in the 
industry are such as to result in broader 
representations as to the launderability or 
washability of some wool items. It is de- 
sirable that, if possible, tests be devel- 
oped which will assist in the pre-determi- 
nation of the behavior pattern of such 
submitted to the various 
Note that I said be. 


conviction 


fabrics when 
cleaning procedures. 
havior pattern to stress my 
that one shot tests are not enough. Some 
of the newly developed processes are ol 
fleeting effectiveness and some fibers, wool 
among them, will not permanently stay 
put. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulties to be 
enccuntered in the development of reas 
onable tests will arise in connection with 
the variation in cleaning techniques rath- 
er than in the idiosyncracies of the fibers. 
But that I the differences 


between 


do not mean 


commercial laundries and dry 
cleaning establishments, etc., but rather 
the differences to be found in commercial 
laundries as such and dry cleaners 4 
such. 

The problem is much greater than find- 
ing a method of determining what fabrics 
will do when immersed and agitated in 
soap and water. The development of 4 
test that will fairly reflect the forces and 
conditions to which fabrics are subjected 
in non-standard laundering procedures 
and non-standard dry cleaning proced 


ures will be the therniest problem of all. 
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\dequate preshrinking techniques seem to 


ave been realized in the outer apparel 
jeid but problems still remain, due to 
However, the variables 










many variables. 
« be encountered in washing procedures 
ind washable fabrics dwarf the former 







wy their magnitude. 

‘In closing, I should like to 
word of caution. Industry bears a heavy 
responsibility in the use and introduction 
of the many new so-called shrink-proofing 





leave a 







weatments, particularly as respects repre- 





entations of their efficacy to the con- 
If we are to err, let it be 
And that 


goes for any tests that may come out of 





suming public. 
on the side of understatement. 







this new effort as well. 

Mr. Riemer: Following the next speak- 
er, the meeting will be thrown open to 
general discussion. Our next speaker is 
Howard D. Clayton of Cluett, Peabody Co. 











Remarks by 
HOWARD D. CLAYTON 


Mr. Clayton: As far as cctton fabrics 






are concerned, there is not and should not 
be any chaos in testing for shrinkage. 
Since 1932 we have had a very satisfac- 
tory testing method which was developed 
by the shrinkage comm ’.tee of the A.A.T. 
CC. and approved Ly Committee D-13 
of the A.S.T.M., adopted by the Federal 
Government as an American standard and 
made the official Federal testing method 
known as CCC-T-191la. This method is an 
accelerated wash test method which tells 





the tester whether or not a fabric shrinks 


and exactly how much it shrinks when 


subjected to standard laundry practice. 


This method has been in general use for 
the past 14 years. 
Since 1932, nearly 12 biilion yards of 


cotton fabrics have been compressively 


shrunk 


specified tolerance of less than 1 percent. 


and shrinkage controlled to a 

A great many millions of yards have also 
heen shrunk to tolerances greater than 
| percent. Every yard of this high yard- 
age was covered by tests made according 
to the standard method. 

There than 100 mill and 
inishing plant laboratories ably staffed 
and equipped the necessary ma- 
chinery to satisfactorily and rapidly per- 
form this test. I think the majority of 
you are familiar enough with this method 


so that it will not be necessary to take 
t 


are more 


with 


me to go into a detailed description of 
here. 

Just recently, the use of a centrifugal 
*xtractor, in place of the drying and re- 
dampening operation, has been suggested 
a an alternative operation, to speed up 
the test, and sufficient data have been col- 
‘ected to show that the results obtained 
are the same as by the drying and re- 
dampening method. As much as an hour 
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or more of time can Le saved in this way. 
While an extractor is a relatively expen- 
sive piece of equipment, laboratories with 
a large amount of shrinkage testing to do 
will find the justified. They are 
standard equipment in all commercial 
laundries, and many home washing ma- 
chines have them. 


cost 


Cotton is a relatively stable fiber and 
in practically all cases shrinkage perform- 
ance can be predicted by one application 
of the standard wash test. With rayon and 
wool fabrics, the problem is not so easy. 
Rayon is a fiber that, up to now, has had 
a tendency to produce unstable fabrics 
and the result is that one cannot always 
predict by one simple wash test what the 
fabric will do when laundered. Some 
rayon fabrics are so unstable that no mat- 
ter how carefully the standard wash meth- 
od is applied, a wide variation of results 
will be obtained ty the same and by dif- 
ferent operators. The fabric will stretch 
one time it is washed and shrink the next. 
Then, fabrics 
rendency to show a progressive shrinkage 
each time they are washed. While one 
application of the standard wash test mignt 
show | percent shrinkage or a slight gain, 
the next wash test might show 2 percent, 
the next one 4 the next 
percent, etc. It might take 4 or 5 wash- 
ings before a stable result is reached if 
The rea- 
First, 


too, some rayon have a 


percent, one 8 


such a result can be obtained. 
sons for such an action are many. 
it may be caused by the way the yarns 
are made or the cloth is woven. Second, 
it may be due to the use of certain sta- 
bilizing or finishing agents which have 
been used in the processing of the fabric, 
which tendency to retard the 
shrinkage or stretchage of the cloth, but 


have a 


which are often progressively removed by 
the succeeding washings. 

As 
speakers, a great deal of work is being 


you have learned from _ previous 
done by laboratories and rayon finishers 
in an attempt to chemically stabilize fab- 
rics so that they will be as stable as cot- 
ton and can be tested and laundered by 
the regular cotton wash methods. A good 
many hundreds of thousands of yards of 


rayon fabrics have been processed already 


by some of these treatments which Mr. 
Hillman spoke about and others men- 
tioned. 

We must not forget that if rayon is 


to compete with cotton, and to take the 


place of cotton in wearing apparel, it 


must stand the same laundry methods 
and the same test methods as cotton. At 
the present time some rayon fabrics look 


like that the 
sorter in a commercial laundry cannot tell 


the 


garment were plainly labeled, a consider- 


so much cotton average 


difference, and even if every rayon 
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able number of them are apt to be laund- 
ered with a cotton wash. 

While it may not be possible to de- 
velop a rayon testing method which will 
be as the 
testing laboratories may desire, it should 
be possible, with the proper amount of 
research which this new shrinkage steer- 
ing committee will undoubtedly employ, 
to develop methods for fabrics 
which will take the chaos out of the pic- 
ture and make the job a little easier than 
it is today. The thing that we must all 
bear in mind is that what we are looking 
for is the development of methods which 


accelerated and as short as 


rayon 


will tell us what our customer, the con- 
sumer, wants to know about a fabric or 
@ garment under the conditions to which 
it will be subjected in everyday use. 
One thing that I think may have been 
mentioned by one of the other speakers, 
but I'd like to emphasize again, is that 
in the development of new fabrics there 
has been a tendency to put fabrics on the 
market that have a style appeal with the 
hope that they will meet the shrinkage 
and washing specifications, but without 
conducting sufficient research into the de- 
velopment of these fabrics to find out, 


before they are put on the market, 
whether or. not they will meet the condi- 
tions, and I think that is one of the 


things that we have got to give serious 
consideration to in the development of 
new fabrics to be sure that they are prop- 
erly constructed and that we do know 
what to expect from them before they 
are given to the public. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. Riemer: We lose the full value of 
this get-together unless we can hear from 


a few of you. 


Adaptation of Other Tests 
Charles W. Dorn: There has teen a 
tendency in much of this testing to lift 
tests that were developed for one purpose 
and apply them to another. As an ex- 
ample, I have seen quite a few rayons 
been tested for dimensional 
using the Sanforizing wash 


that have 
stability by 
wheel test and such cloths were put forth 
as being practically Yet 
that same cloth, when washed by hand, 


shrink proof. 


would stretch 8 percent. When it was sub- 
jected to a number 2 wash, that is, of 
the same temperature and soap concen- 
tration the number 2 
Launderometer test, we get about 6 per- 
cent and under the number 3 or ordinary 
per- 


as specified for 


commercial laundry wash, about 4 
cent. However, that same cloth, under 
the boil test remained fairly stable. Now, 
that same thing applies in our wash fast- 
ness work. The Laundercmeter test, as 


it is designed today, was set up to evalu- 
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ate dyestuffs and over a period of years 
that same test was lifted and an attempt 
made to use it to predict end use which 
it does not do in its present state. 
Mr. Riemer: 'm going to call on Mr. 
William Edgerton. 
Testing for End Use 
Mr. Edgerton: The whole question to- 
day seems to be woolens and rayons. For- 
man so I don’t 
think there is anything I'd like to add 
now except on the proposition that test- 


tunately I am a cotton 


ing should be carried out for end use 


only. We must not forget that the fin- 


isher and the converter very seldom 


know what the end use of the fabric is 
going to be. 

Dr. Herman E. Hager: 1 might men- 
tion that we had a fabric which was 
shrink proofed to less than | percent by 
a certain process recently developed. We 
turned this fabric into several shirts 
which were worn by some of our men 
and those shirts, in home laundry as well 
as in commercial loundry, shrunk quite 
censiderably. That's quite a problem. 
1932, there 
has been produced and given to the Amer- 


ican consuming public 12 


Herman Goodman: Since 


billion yards 
I don’t think there is a 
rayon manufacturer here today who has 


any yardage in stock. 


plus of rayon. 
However, in all 
seriousness, it is, as someone mentioned 
time 
to discuss a problem of such outstanding 
importance. 


at the table, a rather unfortunate 
We may not feel the sig- 
nificance in the rayon business as deeply 
as we should, if we were confronted with 
a normal buyer and seller market. Never- 
theless, there has undoubtedly been great 
progress made in the rayon business and 
I must also wish 
tinguished 


to contradict the dis- 
Doctor that we didn’t make 
up rayon shirts just a little while ago, 
but almost 15 to 16 years ago and count- 
less numbers of my friends and customers 
have laundered them at home with great 
satisfaction. 

Just one word about stabilization in 
the rayon business and end use. I think 
the work of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration and many other companies in 
establishing standards of end use is a 
great step forward. It is interesting to 
note that rayon appeared on the scene 25 
years ago as a substitute for silk and silk 
wasn't even mentioned here once, so rayon 
is a pretty healthy fiber and has a good 
future and each and every one of us 
should contribute whatever tests and 
whatever actual experience we have to 
help this committee. 


Sewing Threads 


Erwin Feldman: 1 am much in- 


terested in 


very 


the discussion here because 


= 


years ago we held 
a washability clinic in trying to find out 


you remember about 


just what instructions to give consumers 
on wash dresses. Has there been any de- 
velopment on the subject of the shrink- 
ability of sewing thread and control of it 
and testing of it? 

In many garments even though the 
material doesn’t, the thread shrinks. 

It is important to us to know if you 
can make pre-shrunk cotton sewing thread 
and whether you can test it. It is a very 
big subject with us. 

Ephraim 


problem 


The 


pro’ lem 


shrinkage 
that 


Freedman: 
is still a resides 
with all of us. In justice to the rayon 
people, I would say that there has been 
marked improvement in the dimensional 
stability of rayons. It is true, however, 
that a problem does exist, due not only 
to the various types of rayon fabrics pro- 
duced—crepes, for example, have a prop- 
erty peculiar to themselves and determin- 
ing the shrinkage or the dimensional sta- 
bility of crepes, whether it be shrinkage 
With 
woolens, of course, we have a problem, 
but, as Mr. Wilkinson set forth, as far as 


men’s suitings are concerned, that prob- 


or stretch, is a major problem. 


lem isn't at the present time of major 
importance. 

I was sitting along side a couple of 
bleachers this noon and one of them did 
remark, “well, if we weren't asked to get 
105 yards out of 100 yard bolts, we might 
improve the problem considerably.” Now, 
that, of course, brings the human element 
into consideration and on the present 
market conditions, I am not very optimis- 
tic. I do hope, however, that those who 
send merchandise to the bleachers, will 
think seriousiy upon it, if for no other 
reason than that you will make the prob- 
lem of the textile shrinkage committee a 
little easier; at least it will relieve them 
of that particular phase. 

I think the shrinkage committees, the 
technical men and women of the various 
associations connected with the textile in- 
deserving of whole- 


dustry, are your 


hearted support. If any of you have any 
ideas of assistance to them, I urge you to 
come forward to them. We can’t expect 
They do 
From the 
consumer point of view, I would say that 


them to have all the answers. 
have a very serious problem. 


I would much prefer a textile product 
that will stretch than one that 
shrink. I think I work 
the stretch end of it even if I had to cut 
down, but I am afraid I 
make a 


would 
could around 
the garment 
couldn’t get enough goods to 


Zarment any larger. 


Acetate 


Dr. H. D. W. Smith: 1m delighted to 


know, by attending this meeting, that 
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there seems to be practically no shrink. 
age troubles with acetate because | only 
heard it : 
with filament 


mentioned once in connection 


warps. I suspect that 
those filament warps have been stretched 
a bit in warping, which is one way of 
getting a little more yardage that we 
think is not always beneficial. [ think 
the general evidence we have heard is tha 
acetate staple does definitely improve the 
stability of fabrics. But 


problems too and we are very anxious t 


we have our 


collaborate in any way we can with the 
problems that are involved in acetate and 
acetate blends. 

I think the word “chaos” is a little bit 
extravagant to use in connection with 
this problem in view of all the work 
that has been done by the AATCC itseli 


and by many other groups. 

It seems to me there is no reason why 
the laundering method for rayons must be 
with the cotton laundry 


made identical 


method. I think the tendency is going t 
be for the laundries to install equipment 
and methods which are adequate for spun 
rayons, Lut which perhaps will never be 
exactly the method by which cotton fab. 


rics are handled. 


Fabric Construction 
I'd like to 


struction 


re-emphasize fabric con- 


because, more than any other 
one thing that we can do in making the 
fabric, a sound construction will provide 
the foundation for dimensional stability. 
I think that in the future this will be 
important and more attention paid to the 
proper construction of fabrics which are 
going to be subjected to washing. There 
will always be also more delicate tex- 
tures to meet the styles that women want, 
but which one would never expect 0 
wash, just as there are certain cotton and 
woolen fabrics and silk fabrics which 
never would be expected to stand a com 


mercial high temperature washing. 


Knit Goods 

Earl West: Vd like to ask if this us 
dertaking is to include knit goods. 

Mr. Riemer: Yes. 

Earl West: The same problems preval! 
in knit goods, but to a greater extent. 

Dr. Coughlin: 1 can say that although 
the conversation was directed almost ¢t 
tirely to woven fabrics, knit goods are 
going to be considered just as substat- 
tially and we are going to give a good 
deal of attention to that and include peo 
ple on the three subcommittees that are 
familiar with that problem also. 


Ther: 
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There was another point brought up 
by Mr. Feldman relative to sewing threads. 
While I can’t presume to talk for the 
manufacturers of sewing thread or to say 
that there isn’t sewing thread on the mar- 
ket that doesn’t shrink considerably, I 
can definitely say that there are any num- 
ber of sewing threads available that posi- 
tively won't shrink of themselves as judged 
by the fact that we see many garments 
that are laundered innumerable times with 
sewing 
sewing 


no shrinking whatsoever of the 
thread, indicating that those 
threads are available. 

By the same token, the tension in sew- 
ing used in the machines is an impor- 
tant factor and any discussion of shrink- 
age that seems due to sewing thread 
would have to involve a study of tension 
on the machines used for the sewing. 
Some producers of sewing threads defi- 
nitely can make sewing threads which are 
satisfactory as far as shrinkage is con- 
cerned if they 
the garment in question. 

Earl West: 1 feel that knit goods, so 
methods are 


are applied properly to 


far as shrinkage and test 
concerned, takes in greater problems than 
woven goods simply because of the loop 
construction in You take a 
36 inch wide piece of woven fabric. If 
that were 36 inches wide of knit fabric, 
times the 


knitting. 


you probably would have 4 
length of the yarn. 
shrinkage problem is multiplied by 4. 


Consequently, your 


Wool Weighting 

Hugh Christison: One of the most suc- 
cessful methods of preventing shrinkage 
in wool in washing is by the application 
of resin treatment. It is here, and you 
are going to hear more about it, but I 
think there is grave danger that that may 
One of 


our national magazines, I have seen, has 


become more or less of a racket. 


made the statement that this resin treat- 
ment could be given to worsteds or wools, 
but with no cost either to the manufac- 
The only way 
that that can be done is to load the wool 


turer or the consumer. 


with the resin that may cost from 50 cents 
to one dollar a pound on the dry weight 
and then for the manufacturer and the 
dealer to sell that for perhaps an average 
Price of from three to four dollars a 
pound. I think that the silk industry did 
itself an extreme injury along the lines 
of weighting. If the wishes of some peo- 
ple that the resin weight shall not te dis- 
closed on the label takes place, I think 
that regardless of the merit of the resin, 
whether it is poor or good, a manufac- 
turer will have to—if we ever are going 
to have competitive markets again—put 
tesin on his wool for the weight ad- 
vantage. That will be very serious and I 
think it will do the whole industry a 
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serious disservice. I hope that steps will 
be taken to prevent the same injury to 
the worsted and wool industry that was 
done to the silk industry by this weight- 
ing and that the percentage of resin sup- 
plied to the wool will have to be dis- 
closed on the label. 

Alfred N. Henschel: Vd like to submit 
that Mr. Clayton and Dr. Lippert have 
done a very good job of telling you what 
the standard wash test procedure should 
be for cotton. I am afraid I’d like to sug- 
gest to the committee that the same cot- 
ton wash test as used and as recom- 
mended by CS 49 and CC-T-19la should 
be applied to woven fabrics made from 
filament rayon or from spun rayon fab- 
rics. However, a modified wash test 
should be used where in a mixed fabric 
you have rayon, cotton, wool, acetate, or 
any other synthetic fabric. 

Mr. Riemer: I have a note here by A. 
J. Cohen of Atlantic Dye. He says noth- 
ing has been said about the stretch that 
takes place in sizing and warping and 
weaving. 

Mr. Cohen: As a novelty dyer, we re- 
ceive cloth that naturally is not set by 
any Sanforizing process. We have made 
tests whereby we find that pickage count 
runs from 39 to 43 picks in the same 
piece of goods, which leaves a difference 
Now, it is true 
market 


of almost 
that the 
naturally you haven’t got a seller’s mar- 
ket—don’t have to worry too much about 
it, but they can be a terrific help to the 
Dyers are given a uniform per- 
are ex- 


10 percent. 





weavers on today’s 


dyers. 
centage of shrinkage and we 
pected to arrive at that shrinkage. It 
would seem to me that the novelty weav- 
ers can take note of this and do something 
about the uniformity in their plant which 
today they give no attention to. 

E. L. Whitford: There’s one thing that 
hasn’t been rayon 
fabric field we are not quite as fortunate 
as a lot of our friends in the cotton 
The average cotton fabric has been 


mentioned. In the 


field. 
developed over a long period of time. In 
the rayon field, which is comparatively 
new, especially in the wash field, we have 
probably been trying to make the greatest 
strides in the field while 
developing fabrics primarily for the OPA 
rather than for consumer goods. 


wash we are 


Multiple Laundering Tests 


Captain Stanley Backer: 1 would like 
to touch on a few points in connection 
with this discussion of shrinkage testing. 
First, it has been stated this afterncon by 
Mr. Wilkinson that the army was very 
anxious to go into the shrinkprocfing of 
all woolens in 1945, but that it was con- 
vinced that shrinkproofing of all woolen 


items was not desirable. I should venture 
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to say that the would have had 
shrinkproofing requirements in the ma- 
jority of its specifications by the spring 


of 1946 had it not been for the sudden 


army 


termination of the war. 

The need for shrinkproofing of all army 
woolens becomes evident to any individual 
who has talked to a laundry officer with 
field experience. The army cannot supply 
field units with the necessary solvents for 
dry-cleaning and so in the washing of 
woolens in the field, it has been necessary 
to discard a considerable amount of cloth- 
ing because of its excessive shrinkage. 

We have a very good test for cotton 
laundry, one that has stood the test of 
time, in CCC-T-191la; however, the method 
represents a single laundering. It must 
be pointed out that where the army is 
concerned with the way in which its fab- 
rics will shrink after 10, 15 or 20 laun- 
derings, it must be concerned with a test 
more severe or extended than the single 
laundering outlined in the Federal Speci- 
fication. The Quartermaster Corps is in a 


good position from the standpoint of 
shrinkage testing for it does not have to 
concern itself with the various types of 
laundering met in commercial practice, 
that is, home laundering, commercial 
laundering and hand laundering. Service 
troops have standard laundry equipment 
and formulae; therefore in the final analy- 
sis the actual laundering cycle, instead of 
an arbitrary test, can be used for evalua- 
tion of the shrink resistance of textiles. 

I bring this up not to imply that there 
is anything wrong with our present cot- 
ton tests, but rather that we should avoid 
depending upon “one shot in the dark’ 
testing. The single test may be good for 
the purpose of control, but if we evaluate 
any shrinkproofing processes from the 
standpoint of use in the field, we must 
consider multiple launderings. 

I feel that whatever laundering test ts 
picked, it must represent the end launder- 
ing method to be used on the finished 
The Committee has gone along 
this approach in dividing 
A final point which I do not be- 


garment. 
its fields of 
study. 
lieve has been emphasized enough is that 
the test chosen must be reproducible with- 
in a single laboratory from day to day 
on the same material, and from laboratory 
to laboratory. 

Leonard Shapiro: In a series of tests 
with one of the laboratories which has 
been doing a lot of work on the stabili- 
zation of rayon, we have found that, con- 
trary to several opinions which have 
been voiced, a properly stabilized rayon 
fabric can be washed at the boil accord- 
ing to the standard cotton wash tests. In 


fabrics 


boil ac- 


some experiments we have had 


washed 25 times, all at the 
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cording to the cotton wash procedure, 
and the tolerance has been within 1 per- 
cent for the full For this 
reason, I think it is worth while 
for the committee to consider standard- 
izing on a cotton boil method even for 


25 washes. 
still 


rayon and acetate fabrics. 

The cther question which will probably 
plague the committee is what to do about 
mixed fabrics. We may have mixtures 
containing 50 percent wool or 50 per- 
fiber. Should 


these fabrics be given a wool wash, a cot- 


cent of spun _ acetate 


ton wash, or a rayon wash? In our re- 
cent work, we have tried to give them all 
the severest possible one, namely, the cot- 
ton boil, and we believe that it is pos- 
sible to stabilize a great many of these 
mixtures wash 
tests. 


I. G. Serves: As I hear the talks here 
today, I think we are basically all good 


against the more severe 


manufacturers and good finishers barring 
those few cloths which shouldn’t be made 
in any case; which are no good anyway. 
I think we are talking too much end use. 
I don’t mean this facetiously. I think 
think of end There 
many fabrics coming out well 
well 


we should abuse. 
are too 
and well 
shrunk, which are abused in cleaning, dry- 


manufactured, finished, 
cleaning, and any other methods you may 
think of to get the fabric cleaned. Any- 
thing can happen to the cloth. 


There are too many different methods. 
For instance, drycleaning. We have heard 
of how many different methods of dry- 
cleaning there are. There can only be 
Let’s have that; then, 
if the cloth doesn’t stand up, there is 
something wrong with the cloth. The 
Now, I say, 
unless we can prove that basically our fab- 


one good method. 


same with laundering. 
ric was wrong, our processing was wrong, 
then I think the end use, or, I would say, 


end abuse, is your trouble. 


A lot of fabrics I and I 
would say there is nothing the matter 
with the cloth, but rather in the way it 


have seen 


was handled afer we got through with it. 
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October Meeting. 
Piedmont Section 


TIXHE next meeting of the Piedmont Sec- 

tion will be held on October 26th in 
Charlotte, N. C. The meeting will be in 
charge of W. A. Wardell of the Rohm & 
Haas Company and Fred Sprock of the 
Company. 


Geigy This meeting will be 


the annual business meeting at which 


time officers for the ensuing year will te 


elected. 


CALENDAR 
OF COMING EVENTS 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION: 


Meeting (Tentative): September 21 
(Patton Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


SUB-COMMITTEES 


Meetings: September 26 


(Hotel Commodore, New York City) 


COUNCIL: 


Meeting : 
(Hotel Commodore, 


September 27 
New 


York City) 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE: 


September 27 
Commodore, 


Meeting: 
(Hotel New York City) 
NEW YORK SECTION: 


Meetings: October 11, November 22 
(Downtown Athletic Club, New York City) 


PIEDMONT SECTION 


October 26 
N. C.) 


Meeting: 
(Charlotte, 


NATIONAL CONVENTION: 
Silver Jubilee Convention: December 12, 13 
and 14. 


(Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.) 


SILVER JUBILEE RESERVATIONS 
LANS for the Silver Jubilee Conven- 
tion in Boston are progressing under 

George O. Linberg, 
About September Ist, 


the leadership of 
General Chairman. 
each member of our Association will re- 
ceive a card on which he can specify the 
type of hotel accommodation desired. All 
requests for hotel reservations are to be 
handled by the Housing Bureau, 80 Fed- 
Boston, Mass. Reservations 
from this 


and assigned to various hotels which will, 


Street, 
acknowledged 


eral 
will be office 
in turn, give a direct confirmation on 
We would suggest that 
hotels di- 
The Com- 
mittee feels that ample hotel space will 
be available. 


each reservation. 
do not 
rectly on room reservations. 


members contact the 
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EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


This column is open for four insertion 
per year, per member, without charge 
Blanks can be obtained from, and file; 
with, the Secretary of the Associatign 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mg 
It is understood that these will be ope 
to inspection by prospective employer 
obtain further  informatiy 
through the code numbers from the Se 


who can 
retary. 
46-5 
Education: Lowell Textile School, Nigh, 
Chemistry, 1942. 
Experience: Hosiery dyeing and finishing 
Age 29; married; references. 


46-6 
Education: Graduate, Lowell Textile Ip 

stitute, B.T.C., 1942. 
Experience: Recently Lieut., U.S.N.R., and 

Commanding Officer. 

Age 27; single. 

46-7 
Education: Graduate, 
Textile School, 1933. 
Experience: Five years as Textile Engi- 
neer, developing Non-woven fabrics. 
Age 31; married; 3 dependents; references 


Bradford Durfe 


46-9 

Education: Graduate, Philadelphia Textile 
Inst., Chem. & Dyc. 

Experience: Inspector, Quartermaster 
Corps. Staff Sgt., U.S.A.A.F., Sta. Chief 
Meteorology. 

Age 24; married; references. 


46-10 
Education: B. S., Pratt Inst. 


Experience: Leather finishing. U. S. Arm 

Medical Corps, Pharmacist, C. W. § 
Lab. application work on 
textile Develop 
ment of colors in laboratory and pilot 
Interested in tech. sales service 


Age 31; single. 


Instructor. 


chemical specialties. 


plant. 
46-11 


PhD. Chem. Engg., Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Education: 
Experience: Chief Chemist of Textile 
Mills, silk and cotton. 


Age 57; single; references. 


46-12 
Education: Graduate New 
tile School, 1945. 
Experience: Laboratory technician, ches 


Bedford Tex: 


ical, and physical testing. 


Woman, age 20, single: references. Em- 


) 
ployment near Atlanta, Ga., preferres 
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ample strip was inoculated and the 
qutrient medium added in one operation. 
After inoculation the dishes were incu- 
bated at 85°F. and 95 per cent relative 
humidity for a period of fourteen days 
after which the sample strips were re- 
moved, observations recorded, and photo- 










graphs taken. 






EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 






All tests were run on a fourteen day 





hedule. However, some visual observa- 
tions were made at seven days. In most 
cases, at the end of seven days there was 
a definite growth response to increases of 
nitrogen. At the end of the fourteenth 
day a pronounced response of growth was 
obtained with increases of nitrogen, the 
chservational optimum being at 1.400 to 


hool, Nigh: 
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-S.N.R,, and} 1,750 grams of nitrogen per liter. This is 





clearly shown over the entire range in 
figure 1, and for the range 0.0875 grams 


to 1.400 grams per liter in figure 2. 







ord Durfee It was then thought advisable to de- 






termine whether or not excessive amounts 
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of nitrogen might possibly be inhibitory. 







A side experiment, using the same two 
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weights of cotton canvas, however, showed 






without a doubt, that the addition of 






shia Textile | nitrogen, even as high as 7.350 grams per 





liter showed no toxic or inhibiting effects, 





lartermaster | as indicated in figure 3. 
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Fig. 3—Growth of Chaetomium Globosum vs. 


port, the undesirable curling effect ob- 


tained when specimens are exposed 
directly on agar was avoided. The cotton 
sheeting about which the test strip is 
wrapped acts as a wick to imsure a con- 
stant supply of inorganic nutrients, and at 
the same time may act to dilute the waste 
products of the actively growing fungus 
bodies. An accumulation of these waste 
products at the point of origin, which is 
possible with agar exposures, might pos- 
sibly reach a growth-inhibiting concentra- 
tion. 

Two different weight materials were 
exposed in this investigation because it 
was felt that a difference in the deteriora- 
tion activity of Chaetomium globosum 
with different concentrations of nitrogen 
could be better shown when compared on 
a light weight and a heavy weight ma- 
terial. Mechanically a heavy weight ma- 
teriai will require, other factors being 
equal, more time for deterioration than 
a light fabric. If, on the other hand, the 
time required to deteriorate a heavy fab- 
ric can be made equal to the time required 
for a light fabric, through inclusion of 
a variable, then the 
deterioration which is brought about can 
be attributed to the variable. 

The basal solution (Table 1), to which 
the variable, nitrogen, is added, is com- 
posed of ingredients generally used by 
the various workers in the field and_ ex- 


increased rate of 


cept for the ammonium nitrate subse- 
quently added, contains sufficient amounts 
of inorganic salts required for good 
growth. A side experiment confirmed the 
sufficiency of the inorganic salts, for, when 
the salts in the basal solution as well as 
the nitrogen were varied together, no 
growth stimulating effect was produced 
which was not obtained by a correspond- 
ing variation of the nitrogen alone. 

The growths of Chaetomium globosum 


cbtained with different media were started 


{.350) - (concentration obtaining in the generslly used formuld) 


Pe 


7.0 80 


Nitrogen. 
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from spores cultured in Petri dishes on 
filter paper, wet with inorganic salts, the 
purpose being to condition the spores to 
utilize cellulose as the sole carbon source. 
A sterile wooden olive fork shaved down 
to a knife edge was used to facilitate the 
gathering of the spores for inoculation 
purposes. Seven days after inoculation 
of the test strips there was a profuse vege- 
tative growth present on the specimens 
in the high supplemented 
samples, indicating active 
the growth processes. The fruiting stage 
developed between the seventh and tenth 
day, yielding a harvest of spores which was 
progressively heavier with the _ increas- 
ing amounts of supplemented nitrogen. 
At the end of the fourteen day period, the 
growth was considered optimum, with 
definite evidence existing to show the 
growth stimulating effect of nitrogen, as 
NH,NO:. 


The growth ratings as used in Figure 3 


nitrogen 
responses of 


are described as follows: 
Visual growth ratings 
Poor 
Fair 
Good 
Excellent 
Respective growth on surface of tensile 
slrip 
Very sparse 
Sparse to light coverage 
Generally heavy coverage 
Complete and heavy coverage 
Although this investigation was essen- 
tially a qualitative evaluation of the effects 
of nitrogen supplements, the quantitative 
aspect being the subject of a report now 
in progress, it was apparent by observa- 
ticn after removal of specimens in this 
investigation, visibly suggested also by 
figure | and 2, that the rate of growth and 
with the fabric at 


1.409 grams of nitrogen per liter visibly 


deterioration heavy 
approximated the growth and deteriora- 
tion on the light fabric at 0.700 and 1.050 
grams of nitrogen per liter, suggesting 
that the addition of nitrogen possibly also 
increases the rate of cellulose deteriora- 
tion by Chaetominm globosum through 
its promotion of increased growth. 

The highest concentration of nitrogen 
in this investigation was limited to 1.75 
per liter inasmuch as 


gms. experi- 


ments generally showed this to be the 
concentration after which no further in 
creased growth was perceptible. However, 
as shown by figure 3, while the growth 
curve rises to 1.75 gms. of nitrogen per 
liter, there was no sign of a inhibitory 
effect even as high as 7.350 gms. of nitro- 
gen per liter of basal solution. 

With the obtained 
with nitrogen increases, a means may be 


improved growth 


had of more severely testing mildew pre- 
ventive treatments, thus permitting a bet- 
ter screening out of border-line efficient 


























types. A need for this screening out is 
suggested by the number of failures, in 
actual service, of materials which had been 
previously reported mildew-proof by lab- 
oratory test. The use of a high nitrogen 
medium would also decrease the growth 
variables introduced by such factors as 
slight differences in inoculation, incuba- 
tion, or exposure techniques used in dif- 
ferent laboratories. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The nitrogen concentration of the 
nutrient media in general use is in- 
sufficient for maximum growth of 
Chaetomium globosum. 

(2) A definite increased growth response 
of Chaetomium globosum is had with 
additions to nitrogen as NH,NO:. 

(3) Nitrogen seems to be the limiting fac- 
tor in the growth of Chaetomium 
globosum, possibly as well as many 








EMBOSSING OF FABRICS G,4 


Brit. Patent 573,250 (William Kenyon— 
November 13, 1945) 


This invention relates to an embossing 
treatment of fabrics. The purpose of the 
process is to provide more permanent 
effects. The cloth is treated with a wax 
emulsion for about 30 minutes at a tem- 
perature between 120 and 130° F., 
squeezed and dried. It is embossed there- 
upon by passing it between two bowls, 
one of them being hollow, heated and 
engraved on the surface; the other one 
is plain and made from pressed cotton or 
the like. The material is rendered shower- 
proof by the wax-pretreatment. 


PURIFYING WATER H,6 


Brit. Patent 573,408 (Shell Development— 
Thymstra—Miles—November 20, 1945) 

Oily impurities contained in water are 
removed by a process described in this 
patent. Generally a cation-active sub- 
stance is deposited on a solid support 
which may or may not be water soluble. 
After cooling the thus prepared support 
is mixed with the water to be purified. 
An example is the reaction’s product of 
a higher fatty alcohol malate and an 
amide having at least 8 atoms in a single 
carbon chain. 


PIGMENT PRINTING METHOD D,2,07 


Brit. Patent 573,558 (Imperial Chem. Ind. 
—Douglas et l—November 27, 1945) 
When pigments are printed by using 

thermohardening resins for fixation it is 

usually necessary to heat the fabric as 


376 


other fungi, other constituents of the 
nutrient medium and conditions of 
exposure remaining constant. 

(4) A nutrient medium containing 1.400 
to 1.750 grams of nitrogen, as 
NH,NO.:, per liter induces a vigorous 
growth of Chaetomium globosum not 
obtained with lesser amounts of nitro- 
gen. 

(5) Concentrations of nitrogen, as 
NH,NO,;, as high as 7.350 grams per 
liter are not inhibitory to Chaetomi- 
um globosum. 

(6) A high nitrogen medium appears to 
increase the amount of cellulose de- 
teriorated per unit time. 

(7) A high nitrogen supplemented nutri- 
ent medium will better screen out 
border-line efficient mildew preven- 
tive treatments, insuring less service 
failures. 

Note: The views expressed by the author 
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high as 120° C. It has been found that 
certain thermohardening substances, set- 
ting at 100° C. can be used for obtaining 
prints which exhibit a satisfactory rubbing 
fastness. Melamine-urea- formaldehyde 
resins (proportion of melamine : urea = 
1:4) and a pigment such as Monolite Fast 
Scarlet RN, are dissolved in an organic 
solvent, for instance in xylene, a plas- 
ticizer and water are added to give the 
desired state of plasticity. The mixture is 
homogenized in a colloid mill and the 
water-in-oil emulsions are printed as usual 
and fixed in a heating or steaming process. 
It may be recalled that the “Aridye—” 
process, uses water-in-oil emulsions, the 
same in contradistinction to other proc- 
esses, recommending to print with oil-in- 
water printing pastes for fixing water- 
insoluble pigments. 


FLOCK-PRINTING WITH METAL 
POWDERS D,2,07 


Brit. Patent 573,855 (Freiberg H. & S.— 
December 10, 1945) 

Fibrous surfaces are decorated in a sim- 
ple way by extruding a syrupy formalde- 
hyde-urea-resin-precondensate, to which an 
appropriate potential hardener is added. 
This precondensate is applied to the fi- 
brous surface in form of very small bead- 
like droplets. While these droplets, which 
serve therefore as adhesives, are still tacky, 
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finely divided metal powder is blown ia 
a small angle over the surface of the 
beads. After hardening the material and 
removing the excess metallic powder the 
metal sticks on the surface as a continuous 
sheet. Similar patents are quoted in this 
specification such as Brit. Patent 277,091. 
The process is carried out here quite 
in an analogous way but the metal pow 
der is used in the form of coarser particles 
so that the beads are not uniformly cov 
ered; a rather irregular effect is obtained. 
According to Brit. Patent 574,149 (issued 
December 21, 1945) the process has been 
changed by supplying the resin-beads 
through small holes, thus probably giv- 
ing a more regular appearance to the 


over a 
of a co! 
instance 


finished fabric. funway 
device ( 
tube en 
PERMANENT COATING G20! | (12) wt 
Brit. Patent 573,574 (Calico Printer’ 
Association — Lantz — Schofield — No 
vember 27, 1945) FIREPRO 
A process for permanently coating f ARS 
brous materials is covered by this patent. } Brit. P, 
The fabrics are treated with an aqueous 0’ 
solution of polyvinyl alcohol, an aldehyde Orgar 
and an acid catalyst. The inventors 4f } resistant 
aware that polyvinyl alcohol-aldehyde | with g 
mixtures have already been used for pet | senic, 
manent finishes. But in former process’ | dispersic 
there was always an excess of formalde: | oxide js 
hyde, which in turn reacted with th | solution 
cellulosic fibrous material. In the preset! | used my; 
patent the reaction can only take place | propose; 
between polyvinyl-alcohol and aldehyde, } suggeste 
giving an insoluble product on the fibet: | carbons 
An organdie-type stiffened fabric is ob | vents, 
tained for instance by treating the ™* | incorpor 
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nal with a solution of 12.5 per cent 
polyvinyl alcohol, 5 per cent glycerine, 5 
per cent formaldehyde of 40 per cent 
srength and 1 per cent monochloracetic 


acid. 


HAND-PRINTING DEVICE D4 
Brit. Patent 572,980 (Tschekmeian—Oc- 
tober 31, 1945) 


A device for handprinting is protected 
and illustrated by this patent. The ap- 
paratus is intended for printing thin lines 





It consists 


over a large part of a fabric. 
of a container for the printing paste (for 
instance for melted wax) supported by a 
tunway and heated by an electric heating 
device (4). Its principal part is a flexible 
tube ending in a pencil shaped portion 
(12) which can be closed by a valve (13). 


FIREPROOFING WITH ANTIMONY- OR 
ARSENIC-COMPOUNDS G,2,03 
Brit. Patents 573,471 and 72 (Jordan— 
O’Neill—November 22, 1945) 
Organic fibrous materials are made fire 
resistant by treating the fabric or the yarn 
with a water insoluble antimony, or ar- 
senic, compound, applied in an aqueous 
dispersion, In an example antimony tri- 
oxide is dispersed in a 12.5 per cent casein 
solution. The dispersing agent which is 
used must not contain any chlorine, as 
Proposed in former publications, which 
Suggested to work with chlorinated hydro- 
carbons or with similar products as sol- 
vents. Iron or tin oxide may also be 
‘Ncorporated within this dispersion. 
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CASEIN FIBERS F2,05 
Brit. Patent 573,432 (Signer—November 
21, 1945) 

Casein fibers are prepared by dry-spin- 
ning a 25 per cent casein solution in 
NaOH, having a pH of 9-, and exposing 
the shaped material for a long time to 
the vapors of formaldehyde. The reaction 
is finished when a sample of the fibers 
swells but slightly. Thus the characteris- 
tic point of this 
excluding water, during the hardening 
process. According to Brit. Patent 573,865 
(issued December 10, 1945) and 573,888 
(issued December 11, 1945), granted to 
the same inventor, the caseinate has first 
to be warmed in an evacuated vessel to 

remove air bubbles before spinning. 


invention consists of 


FOLYMERS FOR PERMANENT 


FINISHES G,2,01 
Brit. Patent 573,834 (Imperial Chemical 
Industries — Dunbar — Weston — De- 


cember 7, 1945) 

Ethylene polymers, being solid at room 
temperature and not melting below 100 
C. (the molecular weight of these products 
is at about 4000 or higher), might repre. 
sent a very valuable textile finishing ma- 
resistant to most of the chemical 
agents. These compounds however have 
the disadvantage to be plastic over a very 
narrow range only, so the melted mass 
cannot readily be applied from a padding 
mangle or another impregnating device. 
It has therefore already been proposed 
to mix these polymers with plasticizing 
agents (Brit. Patent 514,687, polyisobuty- 
lene or Brit. Patent 542,140, mixed viny]l- 
isobutylether). A better solution of this 
problem is claimed to consist of adding 
cobalt or aluminum salts of naphthenic 
acids to the polymers. The amount of 
these salts, to be admixed to the ethylene 
polymers, is as high as 25-35 per cent. 


terial, 


ORGANIC SILICATES FOR 
FLAMEPROOFING G,2,03 
Brit. Patent 574,548 (Clifford Shaw— 

January 10, 1946) 

Hydrolizable alkyl or arylsilicates (sili- 
transformed into flame- 
proofing compounds: if a dilute aqueous 
solution of magnesium chloride is added 
to an alcoholic solution of a silicon ester 
a gelatinous precipitate is first formed at 
the bottom of the reaction vessel. This 
precipitate redissolves, after agitating and 
while standing, to a clear liquid. This 
liquid takes up appreciable quantities of 
ammonium phosphate, the solution remain- 


con esters) are 


ing stable for 4 days and being suitable 
for impregnating all kinds of inflammable 
materials. Rubber is fireproofed in a 
quite similar way, according to the in- 
ventors, Brit. Patent 574,646, issued Janu- 
ary 15, 1946. 
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SLIPPROOFING TEXTILE FABRICS G,2,06 


Brit. Patent 574,644 (Society of Chemical 
Industry, Basle—January 15, 1946) 


Textile fabrics, having a tendency to 
slip are rendered slipproof by treating 
them with cyclo-aliphatic or aromatic- 
aliphatic compounds linked to an_ iso- 
thiourea compound. An example dis- 
closes the following method: A_ viscose 
fabric is impregnated with a solution of 
an iso-thiourea-derivative obtainable by 
reacting this substance together with 
formaldehyde and hydrochloric acid on 
the phenolic addition product of phenol 
and dipentene. After squeezing out, the 
fabric is dried on a calender at 105-110° C. 
Probably a condensate resistant to launder- 
ing is formed. Former attempts to solve 
this problem have largely used rosin dis- 
persions and aqueous solutions of rosin 
soaps. A characteristic patent in this 
group is U. S. Patent 2,010,757 (assigned 
to Courtaulds), but many other references, 
relating to rosin compounds could easily 
be found. 


PRE-TREATMENT OF RAYON YARNS A,7,01 


Brit. Patent 574,182 (Courtaulds Ltd.— 
Hegan—Sharples—December 27, 1945) 


A pretreatment of cellulosic yarns, par- 
ticularly of rayon yarns, is necessary when 
yarns, after having been twisted, have 
to be subjected to a steam treatment. This 
operation has often the undesirable effect 
to act differently on the outer and inner 
layer of a bobbin, thus giving later dif- 
ferences of shade in dyeing. (There are 
some dyestuff brands, especially in the 
direct dyestuff group, very susceptible to 
these differences. The direct blue-brands 
“FF” are particularly characteristic in this 
respect.) The invention consists of placing 
the bobbins in an autoclave filled with 
water and to raise the temperature to 120° 
C. After twisting and setting the yarns by 
steam and drying they were knitted into 
stockings. They had an absolutely level 
shade. 


CHLORINE AND PEROXIDE AS 
COMBINED BLEACHING AGENTS B,2 
Austrian Patent 158,996 (Imper. Chem. 
Industries—June 25, 1940) 


This patent* describes a_ bleaching 
process for bast fibers: the goods are first 
subjected to the usual pre-boiling treat- 
ment in a kier. Thereupon they are ex- 
posed to the action of a neutral solution 
of sodium hypochlorite (pH between 
6.0-6.5). Finally they are rinsed and after- 
treated with peroxide in an alkaline me- 
dium. 


* Abstractor’s Remark: Only a few Austrian 
patents have reached this country after the end 
of the war. It is doubtful when and whether new 
Austrian patents will be published again. 


— 
M/ 








WATER-RESISTANT FINISHES— 


CELLULOSE SOLUTION G,2,01 
U. S. Patent 2, 397,437 (Montclair Re- 
search — Rust — Van Delden — March 26, 


1946) 
A process for preparing water- and 
laundry-resistant finishes has been devel- 
oped in this patent. 
transformed into alkali cellulose by a 
treatment with alkalies having a concentra- 
15-50 per cent. The thus 
should contain 


2-8 moles NaOH linked to one glucose 


Cellulose is first 


tion between 
obtained alkali-cellulose 


unit. This alkali cellulose is homogenized 
with formaldehyde for some hours at 
40-100° C. The 
working conditions have to be carefully 
watched in order to avoid resinification 
or premature exhaustion of the formalde- 
hyde. acid is added: 
a product is precipitated readily soluble 
in dilute alkalies and 
pregnating purposes. The reaction prob- 


temperatures between 
Thereupon acetic 
suitable for im- 


ably corresponds to the equation: 


Se 


Cell—OH + HCOH 
Vv 


(symbolizing a cellulose molecule) 





ANIMALIZING CELLULOSIC YARNS _ F,2,04 
Austrian Patent 159,297 (I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A.G.—August 10, 1940) 

In order to increase the affinity of cellu- 
losic material to acid dyestuffs by incor- 
porating nitrogen compounds within the 
substance many methods have been recom- 
mended. A _ treatment with alkylene- 
imine, proposed by I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
is particularly well known. An improve- 
ment over these known methods has been 
suggested by the same company: The 
fibers are first impregnated in an ethylene 
imine solution and then exposed to the 
Both 
insoluble precipi- 
tate within the fibers which acquire a yel- 
shade. The 


to bind firmly acid dyestuffs and the yel- 


vapors of carbon disulfide. these 


components form an 


lowish precipitate is said 


Cell-O-CH-OH (a methoxy-ether of cellulose) 


SS ee 


lowish shade is easily removed by a Finsing 
operation with water and dilute acids afte; 
dyeing. 
MERCERIZING ASSISTANTS FROM 
SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR AG.) 
Austrian Patent 159,421 (Chemische 
Fabrik Pott—August 26, 1940) 
New wetting agents for mercerizin: 
lyes are prepared from waste liquors o}. 
tained in the sulfite cellulose manufactux 
(being named “Sulfite-sprit-oils”; see Ul. 
mann “Encyclopaedie der __ technische 
Chemie I,” p. 713). These waste produc 
consist essentially of mixtures of othe 
wise worthless lower alcohols. They ca 
be transformed into sulfates and added 
assistants such 4 
glycolethers, methylcyclohexanol, etc, 


to other mercerizing 





NEW 


@ BOOKLET ON ALDEHYDES 
A new booklet, “Aldehydes,” 





has just 
been published by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation, a Unit of Union 
Carbide This 


bocklet presents in detail the properties 


and Carbon Corporation. 
and specifications of an industrially im- 


portant group of aldehydes including 
butyraldehyde, ethylbutyraldehyde, ethyl- 
hexaldehyde, ethylpropylacrolein, and gly- 
oxal. These aldehydes are raw materials 
in the chemical synthesis of dyes, flavors, 
perfumes, plastics, essential oils, tanning 
compounds, synthetic resins, and rubber 
acceleraters. Characteristic of aldehydes, 
the compounds can be oxidized to acids, 
reduced to alcohols, and will by addition 
and condensation reactions form acetals, 
cyanhydrins, dioxolanes, imines, oximes, 
hydrazones, esters, aldols, and polymers. 
Copies of the booklet (Form 5278) may 
Carbide and Carbon 


be obtained from 


Chemicals Corporation, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ ORIDEX D 

Development of Oridex D has been an- 
Divi- 
sion of the Dexter Chemical Corp. of New 
York City. 


Oridex 


nounced by the Textile Chemical 


D is a smooth, cream colored 


paste consisting of synthetic detergents 
of the sulfated amide condensation type. 
Ir is said to be an excellent scouring, 


emulsifying, dye-dispersing, and wetting- 
out agent. It is highly resistant to hard 
alkalies, The 


material is non-injurious on handling. It 


water, acids, and salts. 


is readily soluble in water at 120°-125° F. 


PRODUCTS °® 


Oridex D stable to be 
used with solutions of oxidizing agents, 


is sufficiently 


such as peroxide, bichromate, etc. It is 
said to be an exceedingly active scouring 
agent. 


@ NAUGATUCK COORDINATION 


Coordination of industrial relations ac- 
tivities for the Naugatuck Chemical and 
Synthetic Rubber Divisions, United States 
Rubber Company under William E. Brad- 
ford as service manager has been an- 
nounced by John P. Coe, vice president 
and general manager of the divisions. 

Mr. Bradford will make his headquar- 
ters at the synthetic rubber plant operated 
by the company at Naugatuck, Conn. He 
will supervise industrial relations for the 
Naugatuck synthetic rubber plant, the 
Naugatuck plant of the Chemical Division 
and the two company-operated synthetic 
rubber plants at Institute, W. Va. and Los 


Angeles, California. 


@ CONTINUOUS RAYON DYEING 

An unusual arrangement of pads and 
jigs for viscose rayon dyeing, continuous 
dyeing by the newly developed “vat acid” 
process, and other German methods of 
finishing rayon fabrics are described in a 
60-page report now on sale by the Office 
of Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce. 

The report was prepared by Glenn D. 
Jackson, Jr., consultant in the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, U. S. Army. 

In several German plants visited by Mr. 
Jackson, jigs were arranged in line with 


pads, developing boxes, finishing mangles, 
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and other equipment, to permit semi-con 
This 


makes many types of open-wet processing 


tinuous processing. arrangement 
possible and presents interesting possibili- 
ties for American dyers, according to the 
investigator. A diagram of the best ar 
rangement, found in a plant at Wangen 
is included in the report. 

The “vat acid” dyeing process, using an 
electric developer, the “Elektrofixierer, 
was studied at the Vereinigte Faerberien 
Developed by I. G 


Farben, the process involves preparing é 


outside of Vienna. 


solution of pigment vat with caustic sod 
in the usual way and then acidifying the 
sodium leuco. 

For cloth 
padded with “vat acid,” dried, and padded 
From the te 


continuous dyeing, the 


with reduction chemicals. 
duction pad, the fabric runs directly int 
the “Elektrofixierer,” where the heat and 
humidity cause quick completion of the 
color reduction. Continuous open-width 
developing and washing follow. 

The process was claimed by those wh 
had tried it to give more level dyeings 
unbelieva? ly from __ specks 
shading, and to be mor 
economical than previous German pa 


aimost free 


streaks, and 
pigment or jig-dyeing methods for vats. 
Little practical application has beet 
made of the I. G. Farben’s newer dyestull 
since marketing and trial were held up bs 
No new developments in acetal 
ermas 


the war. 
dyeing were observed. In general, G 
methods of dyeing rayon, acetate, cotton, 
flax, and perlon are similar to those used 
in the United States, except that the Ger 
mans have made little use of continuol 


dyeing equipment. 
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The report contains numerous diagrams 
of equipment and processes. 

Orders for the report (PB-16673; photo- 
sat, $4; microfilm, $1) should be ad- 
dressed to the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and should be accompanied by 
check or money order, payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 


@ PERMUTIT TEST KIT 

The testing of boiler feed water for 
hardness, alkalinity and chloride content 
js readily accomplished with a new boiler 
room test kit made by The Permutit Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
MY. 

The kit, containing solutions and pre- 
csion-made pippette droppers for accur- 
ate measurements, comes in a portable 
white enamel cabinet, 10” x 10” x 434”, 
and costs $15. For a slightly additional 
amount, it can be modified to permit the 
testing of sodium sulfite in boiler water. 


@ FUNGUS ATTACK ON COTTON 

Ultraviolet light increases the resist- 
ance of cotton fibers to fungus attack, but 
this advantage is outweighed by its harm- 
ful effect on tensile strength, according to 
two reports now on sale by the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Com- 
merce. 

These reports describe investigations of 
cotton fabrics, begun early in the Pacific 
War by the Tropical Deterioration Re- 
search Laboratory of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General. The research 
techniques and results will be of interest 
to agricultural and medical groups as well 
ai to the textile industry. 

PB-22339 (photostat, $5; microfilm, $1; 
63 pages), The Microbiological Degrada- 
tion of Cotton Fabrics, by Ralph G. H. 
Siu and W. Lawrence White, gives a gen- 
eral summary of the investigation. In 
150 samples of deteriorated cotton fabrics, 
obtained by the Army from tropical areas, 
1800 fungi were found. All were identified 
as to genus, and names were assigned to 
161 species. This report includes a list of 
the identified species of fungi along with 
tables showing the cellulolytic activity of 
fungi isolated from the deteriorated 
fabrics. 

PB-22340 (photostat, $5; microfilm, $1; 
65 pages), The Effect of Ultraviolet Light 
on Cotton Cellulose and Its Influence on 
Subsequent Degradation by Micro-organ- 
isms, by R. P. Wagner, Harold H. Web- 
ber, and Ralph G. H. Siu, validates the 
theory that ultraviolet radiation increases 
the resistance of cellulose fiber to fungus 
attack, However, as measured by the 
Pressley Index of tensile strength of cot- 
‘on fibers, the loss of tensile strength is 
Positively correlated with ultraviolet light 
intensity and temperature but is independ- 
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ent of oxygen concentration and humidity. 
Diagrams of apparatus, as well as detailed 
descriptions of methods used in the re- 
search, are included. Of interest are the 
tables ‘Pressley Indices of Cotton Fibers 
Treated by Ultraviolet Light” and 
“Pressley Indices for Cotton Fibers after 
Four-Days’ Growth of the Fungus Metar- 
rhizium glutinosum.” 

Orders for these reports should be ad- 
dressed to the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and should be accompanied by 
check or money order, payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 


@ OFFICE OF TECHNICAL 
SERVICES 


Establishment of an Office of Technical 
Services, headed by John C. Green, has 
been announced by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The new Office consolidates the work of 
the Office of the Publication Board, Tech- 
nical Industrial Intelligence Branch, Na- 
tional Inventors Council, and Production 
Research and Development Division. 

According to Mr. Green, who has 
served as Executive Secretary of the Pub- 
lication Board and Chief Engineer of the 
National Investors Council, the Office will 
continue the work of the consolidated 
units and launch a new program of tech- 
nical aid to business and industry. The 
1946-47 appropriation, just approved by 
Congress, includes increased administra- 
tive funds for the new Office, as well as 
$1,500,000 for research and development. 

OTS will consist of four major units: 
the Invention and Engineering Division, 
the Industrial Research and Development 
Division, the Library and Reports Divi- 
sion, and the Technical Industrial Intelli- 
gence The last-named is re- 
sponsible for investigation of German in- 
dustry the collection of German 


scientific and technical information. 


Division. 


and 


@ REJOINS ONYX 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Company, manu- 
facturers of textile, leather and industrial 
chemicals, announces that Major Clifford 
R. Smith, Onyx Southern sales represen- 
tative before his entry into military serv- 
ice, has re-opened his office in Atlanta at 
231 Healey Building. Major Smith served 
with the Chemical Warfare Service and 
will now represent Onyx in Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Florida and Missis- 
sippi. 

@ AS.T.M. ANNUAL MEETING 

The intensive activity during the 1946 
A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting held at The 
Statler Hotel, throughout the week begin- 
ning June 24 indicated the interest in 
the Society’s rapidly expanding work on 
specifications and tests for materials and 
methods of evaluating assemblies of these 
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materials in various forms. The total 
registration for the week was 1825, second 
highest for this annual event, exceeded 
cnly by the 1944 Annual Meeting in New 
York where 2100 members and committee 
members attended. 

There were eight symposiums with tech- 
nical papers ranging in number from four 
to fifteen covering a wide diversity of 
fields. In addition to these symposiums, 
there were other sessions devoted to other 
subjects. 

One of the meeting features was the 
Edgar Marburg Lecture by Dr. J. J. Mat- 
tiello, Technical Director, Hilo Varnish 
Corp., on the topic “Protective Organic 
Coatings as Engineering Materials.” The 
Nineteenth Award of the Charles B. Dud- 
ley Medal was made to H. R. Copson, Re- 
search Chemist, Research Laboratories, 
The International Nickel Co., Inc. 

Probably the high point of the meeting 
was the Annual Meeting Dinner sponsored 
by the Buffalo Committee on Arrange- 
ments which functioned under the chair- 
manship of T. L. Mayer, Head, Department 
of Technology, Buffalo Public Library. 
President J. R. Townsend gave his Presi- 
dential Address on “The Challenge of Na- 
tional and International Affairs to the 
Engineer,” and the guest speaker, Dr. B. K. 
Sandwell, Editor of Canada’s famous pub- 
lication Saturday Night spoke on “A Test- 
ing Time for Canada.” Both speakers 
stressed problems in connection with our 
democratic way of life, Mr. Townsend 
emphasizing the importance of engineers 
and technically trained people being pub- 
lic affairs conscious. Dr. Sandwell, who 
covered problems of our democracies from 
the national standpoint, emphasized the 
significance of the United States as a 
leader in developing changes in our pres- 
ent system which will insure continuance 
of the political philosophies which gov- 
erned his country, the United States, Great 
Britain, and others. 

In addition to the formal technical ses- 
sions there were several informal talks. 

There was very intensive activity in the 
over 200 committee meetings of technical 
committees with respect to new specifica- 
tions and tests. These groups were anxious 
that the standards in their province should 
be as up to date as possible for inclusion 
in the new 1946 Book as A.S.T.M. Stand- 
ards which will be issued late this year. 

There were 44 new tentatives approved 
during the meeting and a large number 
of revisions of existing standards and ten- 
tatives. The tentatives include proposed 
specifications and tests published for a year 
or more for comment and use prior to 
adoption as standard. 42 specifications 
and methods of tests were adopted as 
standard. 

Arthur W. Carpenter, Manager of Test- 
ing Laboratories, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio, was elected President 
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for 1946-1947, succeeding J. R. Townsend, 
Materials Engineer, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Inc., New York, who continued 
on the Board of Directors as Past-President 
for three years. R. L. Templin, Assistant 
Director of Research and Chief Engineer 
of Tests, Aluminum Company of America, 
New Kensington, Pa., is the new Vice- 
president to serve with the Senior Vice- 
President T. A. Boyd, Head, Fuel Depart- 
ment, Research Laboratories Division, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. The 
new members of the Board of Directors 
are as follows: 

A. G. Ashcroft, Director of Research, 
Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y.; A. T. Chameroy, Manager 
of Laboratory, Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; J. H. Foote, Supervising En- 
gineer, Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 
Jackson, Mich.; F. E. Richart, Research 
Professor of Engineering Materials, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; and L. H. 
Winkler, Metallurgical Engineer, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 








@ RESEARCH WORK ON FIBERS 

Scientific papers presented at the July 
10th Textile Week session of the ninth an- 
nual Gibson Island Conferences included 
reports covering research work on fibers 
conducted by the Rayon Technical Divi- 
sion of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany at the Yerkes plant, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Linton T. Ray, Jr., of Du Pont, 
spoke on the torsional properties of textile 
fibers, and Dr. M. T. O’Shaughnessy, Jr., 
formerly of Du Pont, presented a paper 
on the creep behavior of textile materials, 
comprising a study of deformation proc- 
esses in fibers under the influence of longi- 
tudinal tension. 

Both papers emphasized the importance 
of studying the mechanical properties of 
various types of fibers when subjected to 
stresses considerably below the normal 
breaking load. 

Dr. Ray is a member of the Pioneering 
Research Section of Du Pont’s Rayon 
Technical Division at Buffalo. Formerly a 
research chemist in the same section, Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy has recently accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor of chemistry at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

@ NEW MERCERIZING TENTERS 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company 
recently announced a mercerizing tenter 
that can operate at speeds up to 100 yards 
per minute, and a straight automatic ten- 
ter that operates at speeds up to 250 yards 
per. minute. 

These high speeds are a result of a new 
overhead drive which Butterworth En- 
gineers developed during the war when 
the plant was engaged in ordnance pro- 
duction. 

This new, heavy duty, overhead drive is 
semi-silent and is claimed to operate at a 
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The new Butterworth straight automatic 
tenter, featuring the overhead drive. Notice 


the width and speed indicators and con- 
trols within easy reach of the operator. 


higher degree of efficiency than has ever 
before been achieved, due to the close 
control provided by the modern width and 
speed indicators. These indicators allow 
a constant check on the faster starting and 
operating speeds. 

The drive heads are constructed of hard- 
ened steel alloy worms with magnesium- 
aluminum-bronze worm wheels mounted 
on Timken bearings in an air cooled Mee- 
hanite casing. The “uni-seal” construction 
and sealed worm drives prevent leakage, 
and vents eliminate the customary oil cir- 
culation system. 

Recognizing the chain as the heart of 
the tenter, Butterworth has provided extra 
large sprockets and chain openers as stand- 
ard equipment for the chain guides, to re- 
duce the wear on the chain and nippers. 

The new Butterworth Tenters have an 
improved lubrication system and lowered 
horsepower requirements. 

@ JOINS DEWEY AND ALMY 

The Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts, has an- 
nounced the appointment of. Paul R. 
Hodges as Textile Consultant for the com- 
pany. Formerly, for many years, Mr. 
Hodges was sales manager of the Textile 
Division, handling the sales of the Darex 
print and wash blankets, and Darex 
blanket washers and powder dryers. 


@ ACID CAUSTICBOND 

Protection of steel tanks used in storage 
and transportation of concentrated solu- 
tions of caustics and corrosive acids has 
been greatly simplified and improved by 
the development of an air-drying, brush 
applied coating called Acid Causticbond. 
In the announcement of this product The 
Wilbur & Williams Company of Boston, 
Mass., list most of the troubleome chem- 
icals as successfully resisted. The list in- 
cludes oleic, nitric, acetic and sulfuric 
acids, sodium hypochloride, pickling, plat- 
ing and bleach solutions and refrigerants. 
It is available in black and red. 


@ TRUTEST M-E-P INDICATOR 
A new, sharp endpoint indicator, known 
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as TruTest M-E-P Indicator, has been de. 
veloped which is said to meet all the 
requirements of pH control and to be % 
easy to use and so constant and sharp ip 
color separations that even untrained |b. 
oratory personnel can use it with quick 
accuracy. This indicator changes from 
Green on the alkaline side to an inte. 
mediate Gray to a definite Purple on the 
acid side, or vice versa. The gray tin, 
provides a convenient warning of the ap. 
proaching endpoint. 


The sensitivity of TruTest M-E-P Indj. 
cator is demonstrated by the fact that one 
drop of N/10 acid will carry 25 ml, of 
sodium bicarbonate solution from a gree; 
color to the warning gray color. A second 
drop will turn the solution to the ultimate 
purple endpoint. In unbuffered solution, 
one drop of N/10 acid or alkaline wii 
carry the color from green to purple or 
vice versa. 


One drop of this indicator is sufficient 
for each 25 ml. of titrating volume. If, 
100 ml. sample is to be titrated only 4 o 
5 drops of the indicator are required. 

It is stated that TruTest M-E-P is a 
stable, aqueous solution, containing no 
alcohol or other volatile liquids. Its 
effectiveness is not impaired by organic 
matter or phosphates in solution. It is 
available in 1-, 2-, 4-, 8-, 16- and 32-07, 
bottles with plastic closures and droppers. 
It is manufactured by TruTest Labora 
tories, Inc., 261-263 S. Third St., Phila 
delphia 6, Pa. 


@ DEXTER CHEMICAL BOOKLETS 

Titles of brochures which have been 
published by Dexter Chemical Corpora 
tion’s Textile Chemical Division are: 

“Variation in the removal of pectic sub- 
stances from cotton yarn in the merceriza 
tion process” with the subtitle, “As 1 
source of dye affinity in mercerized yarn. 


“Luster determination with a photo 
electric photometer” 

“A study of the mercerization process’ 

“Mercerizing and dypenol” 

“Methods for the study and control of 
mercerization” 

“New developments in permanent cellu- 
lose finishes” 

“A test for mercerization in the presence 
of dyes” 

“The effect of aniline black and barium 
activity determinations” 
(The latter two titles are in one brochure) 

“Luster Determination” is by Hentj 
Ransom and Sidney M. Edelstein. The 
others are all the work of Mr. Edelsteis, 
who is Technical Director of the Dextet 
Chemical Corporation, and who has beea 
long connected with the textile chemical 
profession, not only in the practical end of 
the industry but as college instructor, lec 
turer, and Research Associate of the Amer 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and 
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(olorists. Readers who may not have re- 
gived the complete set may have all or 
soy of these brochures by addressing Pub- 
ijcations Digest, 130 West 42nd St., New 


fork 18, N. Y. 





@ CELLOPHANE SPANGLES 

Rayon Processing Co. of R. 1. tac, 
Central Falls, Rhode Island, is now in pro- 
juction on “Cellophane Spangles” a sur- 
face coating consisting of very finely cut 
particles of Cellophane. Produced at pres- 
ent only in white (“clear”), the spangles 
when applied to a surface give it a distinc- 
tive sparkle, due to the reflection of light 
by the million of tiny facets. Generally 
speaking, “Cellophane Spangles” are appli- 
cable anywhere that flock is used for 
decorative purposes: on greeting cards, box 
sapers, novelty covers for books, memos, 
atc, displays, signs, packages. 

With reference to textiles, it can be 
applied by dot printing in a manner sim- 
ilar to flock. For colored transparent 
plastics, it can be used as a novelty filler 
giving a distinctive crystalline effect. 
When used as a decorative coating, clear 
spangles achieve a colored effect by using 
colored adhesive. The lively sparkling 
finish produced is not only distinctly 
novel, but also tough and _ durable. 
Spangles may be applied to paper, card- 
board, cloth, wood, plastic, metal, rubber, 
glas—in fact, practically any surface, 
either plain or irregular. 


@ PLASTIC FILM FOR FLAME 
PROOFING 

M. A. Dorian, Manager of the Textile 
Division of Roxalin Flexible Finishes, 
Inc., Elizabeth, New Jersey, has announced 
the perfection of a new, clear vinyl plastic 
film for flameproofing fabrics. 

The unusual feature of this composition 
is the fact that it is unnecessary to employ 
a separate base coat and top coat to get 
pliability and at the same time a hard, 
block-resisant surface coating. 

As Mr. Dorian points out, the coating 
comes in a liquid form and is deposited 
on the fabric with the conventional spread- 
ing or knife-coating machines. It is said 
0 yield a good hand, high block-resistance, 
absolute flameproofness, and to be high in 
fsistance to moisture, alkali and alcohol. 





@ JOINS N-F.I. 

T, A. Langlie, until recently Director 
“ Personnel and Industrial Relations for 
National Starch Products Inc., New York, 
N. Y. has joined the labor and industrial 
relations counselling division of National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 

As an associate of the Institute he will 
be available to Institute clients for con- 
sultation on matters relating to labor and 
industrial relations and will divide his 
‘me between the New York office of the 
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Institute at 527 Fifth Avenue, and its 
home office at Deep River, Conn. 


@ SEATTLE MANAGER, C.C.C.C 

Lester D. Berger, Jr., has recently been 
appointed manager of a new Seattle office 
for Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration, located at 2901 First Avenue 
South. Mr. Berger has been with the 
organization since 1940 and before the war 
was located at the Company’s main office 
in New York. He served in the Navy 
during the war as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander with the South Atlantic Fleet. 


@ MONSANTO LEASES PLANT 

Monsanto Chemical Company has an- 
nounced the lease of the government- 
owned chemical warfare service plant at 
Monsanto, IIl., for the manufacture of 
a series of peacetime products. 

Company officials said they would spend 
approximately $1,000,000 on alterations 
and additions to the plant where an esti- 
mated several hundred workers will be 
employed in the manufacture of products 
which have been under research study or 
process development. 

The lease, company officials said, speci- 
fies that Monsanto will keep the plaat 
equipment intact and will ready the plant 
for wartime operation in case of national 
emergency. 

The plant was constructed early in 
World War II and was operated by Mon- 
santo for the Army throughout the War. 


@ WITNESSES ATOMIC BOMB 

Bjarne Klaussen, Works Manager of the 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. plant of the Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, was selected as 
one of a group of industrial representa- 
tives to witness the atomic bomb “Test 
A” at Bikini Atoll, at the invitation of 
Major General Leslie R. Groves, head of 
the Manhattan Engineering Project. Mr. 
Klaussen is one of the Manhattan District 
special representatives, a group of approxi- 
mately twenty men from industries closely 
associated with the atomic bomb project. 


@ TOVISIT U.S.A 

Joseph M. Besso, chairman of Groupe- 
ment de Tissages du Caire in Egypt, which 
association includes all the weaving plants 
of the Cairo region, and vice-chairman of 
the Egyptian Chamber of the Silk Industry, 
which includes all the rayon and silk 
weaving plants of Egypt, will arrive for an 
industrial tour of the United States in 
early September. 

Also visiting this country in the near 
future are: Professor K. Venkataraman, 
Director, Department of Chemical Tech- 
nology, The University, Bombay, India; 
Janardan Balkrishna Sane, textile chemist 
of the Khatau Makanji, Bombay, India; 
and three Swedish technicians of Boras 
Wafveri Aktiebolag, Boras, Sweden, 
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namely, Hans Jagenburg, Manager of the 
Printing Department, Ingemar Janzon, 
Manager of the Weaving Department for 
Cotton, and Sture Horrdin, Chemist and 
Laboratory Head. 





@ NEW MICROSCOPE 
EQUIPMENT 

New equipment which transforms an 
ordinary light microscope into an instru- 
ment that extends the range of human 
vision far beyond the limits of present 
microscopes has been announced by 
American Optical Company’s Scientific In- 
strument Division. 

Officials of the division, which is one of 
the manufacturing units of American 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass., said 
the new equipment, when added to a 
standard microscope, permits the observa- 
tion and study of many living cells, tis- 
sues, microorganisms and industrial mate- 
rials so transparent that heretofore little or 
no detail could be seen in them. The con- 
verted microscope is called a phase micro- 
scope. 

The new developments are reported by 
A. H. Bennett, research director of the 
division, Drs. Harold Osterberg, Helen 
Jupnik and Oscar W. Richards in the 
current issue of the Transactions of the 
American Microscopical Society. 

The new microscope equipment consists 
of newly developed light-controlling dif- 
fraction plates. Placed in an objective 
lens system, the plate makes detail visible 
within a specimen by increasing, reducing 
or reversing contrast in the image formed 
by the microscope. 

One of the features of the new phase 
microscope is that it makes possible an 
accurate study of transparent living organ- 
isms. Formerly, to make them visible it 
was usually necessary to stain them with 
dyes, a procedure that kills most organisms. 
As a result, most of the information gained 
in the past with the microscope was limited 
to the study of dead rather than living 
material. 

The new phase microscope will be useful 
in the study of plant and animal life, 
parasites, emulsions, replicas of metal and 
other surfaces, glass and plastic transparent 
surfaces, minerals, crystals, synthetic fibers 
and other materials. 

Equipment required to transform a 
standard light microscope into a phase 
microscope consists of a diaphragm for 
controlling light concentrated on a speci- 
men and one of the new diffraction plates 
placed in the objective lens system. An 
auxiliary telescope used in place of the 
microscope eyepiece is helpful while cen- 
tering the equipment. It is planned to 
make the equipment available for several 
models of the company’s Spencer micro- 
scopes. 

Investigations have disclosed that differ- 
ent types of the newly developed diffrac- 
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A new microscope which permits the observation and study of many living cells, 
tissues, microorganisms and industrial materials so transparent that heretofore little or 
no detail could be seen in them is shown at the right. 


Develobed by the Scientific 


Instrument Division of American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass., the new phase 
microscope is equipped with a new light-controlling diffraction plate (upper left) for 


making transparent objects visible. 


Shown in the lower left photomicrograph are mold 


fragments (the small white objects) which cannot be seen with an ordinary microscope 
but which are made visible by the new instrument. 





tion plates are preferable for various kinds 
of investigations. Further research will 
extend their use to additional applications. 
How the plates function is explained by 
the company, as follows: 

“Although many materials are so trans- 
parent that nothing can be seen with 
regular microscope equipment, their in- 
ternal structures usually do have differ- 
ences in optical path which alter the phase 
of any light passing through them. The 
material and size of the parts of the 
specimen produce the optical path differ- 
ences. 

“The new diffraction plates change the 
light in such a way that detail in a speci- 
men can be observed. The specimen is 
first illuminated by a hollow cone of light 
and a diffraction plate inserted within 
the microscope objective. Depending on 
the kind of diffraction plate, any regions 
within the specimen of different optical 
path can be made bright on a dark back- 
ground, or dark on a light background. 
The invisible phase differences of the light 
are converted into illumination differences 
to which the eye is sensitive.” 

The company added that phase micros- 
copy was investigated in Europe prior to 
the war, particularly by Zernike, a Dutch 
scientist. However, the developments made 
by the research staff of American Optical 
Company’s Scientific Instrument Division, 
inaugurated in 1941 and carried on by the 
staff in addition to their regular war 
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duties, are said to go far beyond what was 
previously known or done. In addition to 
developing the new diffraction plates, the 
optical scientists have formulated a general 
physical theory which explains the 
phenomena of phase microscopy. 


@ REJOINS MATHIESON 

Former Lt. Commander J. L. Pickens, 
recently discharged from the Navy, has 
returned to The Mathieson Alkali Works, 
chemical manufacturers, as specialty sales 
representative, it has been announced by 
A. E. Wennerstrom, Manager of the Spe- 
cialties Division. 

A resident of Houston, Texas, Mr. 
Pickens will make his headquarters in 
that city and will operate in the South- 
west. 


@ NAMED SAFETY OFFICER 

Edward R. Schwarz, Professor of Tex- 
tile Technology and in charge of the Tex- 
tile Division of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has been named Safety 
Officer and Chairman of the M. I. T. Safe- 
ty Council, which is charged with the 
responsibility for the safety of Institute 
personnel and property. 

He was active in this field as one of the 
co-ordinators of the Engineering Science, 
Management War Training Program at 
M. I. T. and other educational institutions 
and government installations throughout 
the war period. 
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OBITUARY 


SAMUEL A. SALVAGE 


Sir Samuel Agar Salvage, K.B.E, the 
founder of the United States rayon jng 
try, died at his summer residence gf 
Fisher’s Island, N. Y., on July 10 at the 
age of 69. 





Samuel A. Salvage 


Sir Samuel was widely known in this 
country as the “father of the United State 
rayon industry.” It was through his 
efforts that the first commercially succes 
ful rayon producing company was estab 
lished here. This company, The American 
Viscose Company, now the American Vis 
cose Corporation, was founded in 1910 by 
the English textile firm of Samuel Court 
auld and Co., Ltd. Sir Samuel, at tha 
time a yarn merchant and representing 
Courtauld in the United States, had the 
foresight and vision to realize the future 
of rayon in the textile industries and per- 
suaded the English company to establish 
manufacturing facilities in this market. 

When the new company was started, Si: 
Samuel became the sales agent and late: 
became vice president, then president, and 
later Chairman of the Board. During the 
last few years he had served the corpoti- 
tion as a director. 

Sir Samuel was knighted by King 
George VI as Knight Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire in the 19% 
King’s New Year’s honor list. This recog: 
nition came as a climax to a career of set: 
vice to interests common both to Great 
Britain and the United States and paid 
tribute to his important work in helping 
organize and being the first president 0 
the British War Relief Society in th 
United States. He was president of the 
St. Georges Society and represented it 
the board of St. Luke’s Hospital in Ne* 
York. Also for many years he was deepl; 
interested in the Seamen’s Church Institute 


and one of its directors and in St. Joho’ 
Church of Lattingtown, Long Island, of 


which he was a warden. 
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FUN Ww Stur™ BY LEININGER 


Here are socks you'd expect to see 

on men who are young in spirit... who 
like the outdoors, who go places and 
do things and kick up their heels now 
and then, 
_Helping to give Wm. G. Leininger 
Knitting Co.’s Sox-Cess brand the 
sales-making life and sparkle that you 
can recognize in this color reproduc- 
tion are dyes by Sandoz, supplier to 
many of the leaders in textiles. 

Aconsistent policy of thinking ahead 
with textiles means that you can depend 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


° NE 


upon Sandoz to develop colors that 
will accurately, efficiently and econom- 
ically reproduce the ideas of the pro- 
gressive designer. For example: the 
Azoform and Viscoform colors which 
have such good fastness to washing on 
Cotton or Rayon; the Xylene Milling 
and Sulfonine colors for Wool and 
Worsted going into knitting yarns of all 
types; and the newer group of Brilliant 
Alizarine and Alizarine Milling colors 
of outstanding fastness to botk mill and 
wearing requirements. 


IN C., 61 


Winks ahead with Titles ME 


VAN DAM STREET, 


For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres... you'll find 
the “color achievements” you see in 
these Sandoz advertisements a reliable 
guide to your needs. 

Sandoz application laboratories are 
at your service in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Charlotte 
and Toronto where stocks in wide 
range are carried. Other branches are 
located in Chicago, Paterson and 
Providence. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 














YOU CAN SAVE 
“HYDRO” ano 


$$$ $5 


WITH THE rayons and mixed goods 


“HYDROMISER’”’ 


HAP HDA 


for de-sizing cottons, 















Assures rapid, dependable 
de-sizing. 
* 


Our technical staff always at 
your service. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Progressive finishers who are 
using this new VIRGINIA "extra’’ report a 10 to 15 per- 
cent Hydro saving and a significant reduction of rejects 
in continuous dye operation. The HYDROMISER 
automatically feeds Sodium Hydrosulphite to the dye 


Less Handling with 





bath, insuring uniformity through accurately controlled a 
flow—1 pound to 200 pounds per hour. If your dye AFTER CH LOR a 
process is continuous, you should investigate. Mail 4: 
the coupon for complete details on the HYDROMISER. Eliminates 3 to 5 Handlings | i 
| | f 
Bleach with “ 
Hypochlorite if] 
. j , 
SMELTING COMPANY | Raned Gam Stee J 
WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA fs 
NEW YORK e@ PHILADELPHIA @ BOSTON AFTER CH LOR Pd 
CHARLOTTE @ DETROIT ve 
bis 
- gS alam aca attra aati “— 4 
l Virginia Smelting Co., | THAT‘S ALL ! vu. 
l West Norfolk, Va | ie 
| Gentlemen | 
I Please send information on saving Sodium Hydrosulfite | Write for FREE Sample | 
. with the HYDROMISER. 7 | 
l Name Position | 
1 company RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., inc. 
| City | ! 1041-42 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25,. ? 
i cali a anni Secs eck kd a cs niacin abe ai aaa kala ak 
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Manufacturers of 


ANILINE - 


- ALIZARINE - 


- CHROME 


ACETATE DYESTUFES 


FUGITIVE WOOL TINTS 
FINE ORGANIC PIGMENTS 
TANNIC ACID and CHEMICALS 


Our laboratories are always at your service 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Manufacturing Chemists 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON 


NEW YORK 


af DOES NOT ALTER FINISHING ROUTINES 


Because G-4* is effective in such low concen- 
trations and imparts no color to the fabric, its 
use has only a minimum effect on dye procedure. 
Such safety in use is one of the essential traits 
of a mildew-proofing compound, according to 
results of a recent, unbiased survey in which 


212 mills took part. G-4...non-toxic, durable, 
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odor-free, low in cost... provides superior 
protection against mildew and rot. 

Enlarged production facilities at Givaudan 
assure adequate supplies and prompt deliver- 
ies of G-4 for the increased requirements of 
textile finishers. 

*Dihydroxy Dichloro Diphenyl Methane 


REPORTER 





QUALITY RICHMOND 





Something Really NEW 
for WOOL and 


WORSTED 


Scours either neutral or acid 
Contains NO Soap 
Does not break in hard water 


SCOURCLEAN X 


ATCOSYN, the new synthetic . The newest idea for 

— organic detergent WOOL and WORSTED 
. heard how it is ideal for i 

scouring or boiling off all 


types of fabrics in continuous machines, jigs, boxes Send for FREE Sample 
folate Mol Ma ol-tMeolmrL <1 Melle Melee dolel-Muslelaal lilt e 























YOU. KNOW its excellence as a dyeing assistant 
or as a dispersing agent for all classes of dyestuffs. . . prepene OIL, SOAP & } Ces C0., | 
its superiority as a dispersing agent for vat colors, both 
in. box work and vat pad dyeing . . . know how it 
promotes level dyeing, even shades. 


YOU KNOW, too, how ATCOSYN is used for wash- 
ing off after printing, how ATCOSYN means brighter 
shades, crocking reduced to a minimum . . . how it 
can be used as a soap assistant, eliminating any 
precipitates and resulting in easy rinsing. 

But... have you given ATCOSYN THE TEN 
MINUTE TEST? 

IN TEN MINUTES: 


Ot1-43 FRANKFORD AVE. PHILADELPHIA 25 





1. You can prove ATCOSYN’S amazing foaming ability. 
2. Yeu can prove ATCOSYN’S great stability to acids. 
3. You can prove ATCOSYN’S great stability to alkalies. 


ASK FOR A SAMPLE OF ATCOSYN plus complete in- 
structions on its use (no obligation) NOW —FILL IN and 
mail coupon below. 


SPECIALIZED 
PRODUCTS 





FOR 
TEXTILES 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 
Centredale, R. I. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me a ‘10 minute test’ sample of your new detergent 
ATCOSYN, plus instructions on use. 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 





DE PAUL CHEMICAL CO., INC 


44-27 PURVIS STREET J LONG ISLAND CITY 


MAIN PLANT: CENTREDALE, RHODE ISLAND 
BRANCH OFFICES: PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 





Sees 
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©) OO) BET LCL OO) 1,041 Cl er 
MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL 
SOAP FLAKES, POWDERED SOAPS, 
BULK SOAPS AND PRODUCER OF 


\\KKK 
. CRUDE GLYCERINE. 


NATIONAL MILLING & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


4601 NIXON STREET, PHILADELPHIA 27, PENNA. 


CRYSTALS 


(Calgon A gglomerated ) 


For years this outstanding product has assisted 
mills in obtaining peak production in the dye- 
ing and finishing operations. 

INSTANTLY SOLUBLE, it saves labor when 
today labor costs are a chief factor in the ulti- 
mate price of a fabric. 

For treating pulled wool, hard water conditions, 
and as a soap saver, CALEX CRYSTALS has 


no ecual. 


WATSON-PARK COMPANY 


261 FRANKLIN STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
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The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements im this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
Fer all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or les» 
per insertiun. 


SULPHUR BLACK WANTED, about 20,000 Ibs. per 
month. Please write D. L. Wilkoff Co., 2922 Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa., or New York Office, 56 
Beaver Street, Whitehall 4-6685. 


CONFIDEN'1 IAL EMPLOYMENT sEKVICE— We 
invite correspondence (confidential) with Dyers, Chem- 
ists, Colorists, Superintendents, Master Mechanics, Office 
Managers, and otliers seeking positions and with employers 
seeking high-grade men to fill vacancies or to make 
replacements. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington St.. Boston, Mass. Over 45 vears in business. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist, 48, single with 
23 years experience in cotton and rayon piece goods finish- 
ing ; college graduate, capable of assuming charge of labora- 
tory. Philadelphia area preferred. Write Box 888. 


WANTED: Graduate textile chemist for research labora- 
tory, Worcester, Massachusetts, area. Should have ex- 
perience or background for trouble shooting in wet 
processing of wool and union piece goods. Must have 
initiative and be capable of carrying on self-directed work. 
Write Box 893. 





WANTED: Assistant with some experience in hosiery 
dyeing, matching, etc. Prefer man familiar with dyestuff 
amounts ascertained by weight in grams on formulas, but 
not essential. Located in East. Starting salary $60.00. 
Box 899, 


POSITION WANTED: Superintendent of dyeing, 21 
years woolen mill experience, 14 years in dyehouse doing 
laboratory work, practical operation of all machines and 
application of dyestuffs. 9 years Superintendent of dyeing 
in present mill. Experienced with rawstock, yarn and 
piece dyeing also wool scouring and carbonizing. Have 
dyed wool, cotton, nylon and aralac. 35 years old, mar- 
ried, one child. Prefer New England. Write Box 101. 


POSITION WANTED: Colorist or assistant colorist ; 
familiar with printing of all fibers. Experienced in screen 
and machine printing. College Chemistry. Married. 
Metropolitan New York or vicinity preferred. Write 
Box 102. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile chemist and colorist, 
trouble shooter and demonstrator desires sales position. 
Domestic or Foreign. Associated for the past 15 years 
with a nationally known dyestuff manufacturer. 35 years 
of age, married and one child. Excellent references fur- 
nished upon request. Write Box 103. 
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- CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS - 




















AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR TEXTILE SCHOOL GRADUATES 
INTERESTED IN SALES CAREER 


® YOU need not have actual selling ex- 
perience but you must be certain you have 
a flair for selling and a real desire to make 
a permanent career in this profitable field. 
Technical training in recognized technical 
school is a requisite . . . our representatives 
must be able to meet practical textile execu- 
tives on their own level. Personality is of 
prime importance. We will give complete 
technical sales-training before assignment to 
territory. Openings are in southern area. 
You will be associated with one of the 


most progressive manufacturers of trade 
marked textile chemical specialties 


Write in complete detail to 
Box 100 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


One Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Have you ordered a Binder for your 


Reporter copies? 


Maroon leatherette, gold lettered, 
large enough to hold twenty-six 


issues, only $2.50 post-paid. 


Please send check with order to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
ONE MADISON AVENUE 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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| eneeang your own particular finishing 

| problem, scientific tests will show that 
EYE EXSIZE...our natural enzyme desizer will 





5 . : do the best and most economical job for you. 
fabrics, finishes, paints, rub- ; 3 

; So why not use our laboratories for your 
| ber, plastics, and hundreds of : : 





tt cites wnbta om tests or let a Pabst Technical Man work 
Tiiasdiiltsiaeeidaiiiiiee. with you in your own mill? You'll soon 
your dts debbemurs othe prove to your own satisfaction the many 
a ae advantages of employing this safe, easy to 
inaaiiaitaaitints eb aidan use desizing agent. Containing no harsh 
siti tan te ccna chemicals, EXSIZE leaves materials supple, 
red, i is Oliathaaslieian tee elastic, soft...turns out clean, absorbent 
y-six elie exten of tiie fabrics. And hundreds of yards of cotton 
dite aime eaine: or oot ton-mixed cloth can be desized with 
‘nines cid tail, EXSIZE for only a few pennies. 
A few days in the Weather- Write for Free Booklet 
iO: Ometer equals years of outdoor service. Operation is fully 


automatic, the Weather-Ometer can be run continuously with- 


Out attention 24 hours a day. 


TER Used all — Copr. 1946, Pabst Brew.ng Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
over the world 


Fade-Ometers 








PABST SALES COMPANY | 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Warehouses at Jersey City, and Textile Warehouse Company, 
Greenville, : 


, S. C. 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPLE CITIES IN U. S. A., AND LONDON 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 





361 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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P Carbic Color G Chemical Co., Inc......... 
* AQUAROL : A water repellent for processing woolen, Eahiiy I Retun Ghennindh Comp... = 
cotton and rayon fabrics, also produces excellent results on nem, ms ae ian | 
. : ° . olgate-Pailmotive-ree We cccces ecee 
in splashproofing or finishing all types of hosiery. olennematih Gules & Chante Go... 
‘ : De Paul —— Co., Inc. . XXiy 
*PARAMINE S: A cation active softener for process- BRR NE Rosie ancedaysswesces sinc =, 
; : DuPont de Nall & Co., E. | ; 
ing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain a soft, smooth, Dyestalte Division hse P 
pleasing finish. PE NE BWW 5 oc icecccwiucacos c 
Electro Metallurgical Co ‘i 
*ALGEPON S: An assistant in dyeing vat colors to Emery Industries, Inc. . See aa 
prevent premature oxidation of the reduced bath and Exact Weight Scale Co. . 3 
eliminate uneven dyeings. Fancourt & Co., W. F xiv 
Gardinol Corp. : 
i‘ E , as Geigy Company, Inc .Front Cover 
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ors—complete r duction of co or in stripping bath pro Pe ig celia - 
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. : : Industrial Rayon Corp 
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Kali Manufacturing Co 
*ARIPEL F S: Finish and gas inhibitor for process- Kearny Mfg. Co ? 
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finish and prevents gas fading of the color. Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc.. 
Leatex Chemical Co...... 
Leeds G Northrop Co... 
*LANITOL F: A synthetic detergent possessing ex- Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. . 
ceptional scouring and washing properties for processing Monsanto Chemical Co...............+.+ ; Vill 
wool, cotton, rayon or nylon. National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp : V a 
National Carbon Co.. 
, : National Milling & Chemical Co... XXV 
* CULOFIX : Used as an after treatment in last rinse National Oil Products Co............ 
to prevent bleeding of direct dyed cotton or rayon in nate nag en a nigge tne......... i“ 
water. Nyanza Color & Chemical Co........... 
Onyx Oil G Chemical Co x 
*DIAZONOL A C: For boiling out cotton cloth in Pabst Sales Company. ere ee XXVIl 
pressure or open kiers to produce greater absorbency Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F............ 3 
and cleaner material. Excellent for preboiling knitted co: ae vats eet nae 
cloth in preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used with eds titan On oF IX 
good results for boiling out cotton or rayon cloth on Richmond Oil, Soap G Chemical Co., Inc.. XXII, 4 
the jig. Rohm G Haas Co. ose 
Royce Chemical Co..... : Back ore 
. Rumford Chemical “Works 
*TETRANOL 1638 : A rapid wetting and penetrat- : st xx! 
P . ° ° ° “ Sandoz Chemical Works.. 
ing agent. Active in acid, alkaline and salt solutions Scholler Bros., Inc 
and not affected by hard water, may be used in all ete & >. es 
types of dyeing operations to insure positive penetration Sie Sie tow a = 
of color and a uniform and solid shade. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 
Standard Brands, Inc . ee 
And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners wate. v7 
and Finishes For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres : xill 
Tennessee Eastman Corp 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Ultra Chemical Works... \— 
Union Carbide G Carbon Corp. 
Van Viaanderen Machine Co xxi! 
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. xx! 
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Fall fashions paint a picture of bright 
prints—rich colors from Nature’s palette 
. . . Pastels—brilliant with soft autumn 
shades . . . fabrics requiring sharp, clear 


color, clean-edged prints. a 


“ 2a KELTEX, the modern algin thicken- \_ 
— va Kf \ ing agent, is processed to produce perfect 
; line and instant penetration—and to pre- 
ae <= vent color migration. It is ideally adapted 
-- / to the pad pigment methods of vat dye- 
Me = ing ... perfectly suited for white dis- i 
~\ charge printing with hydro. KELTEX is 


naturally pure—completely free of grit, 

. cellulose or any foreign matter. 
? KELTEX is derived from Nature— 
XXIK processed to exacting specifications to 


produce a consistently uniform result. It 
is applicable to your most rigid formula 
requirements. KELTEX is much less ex- 
pensive than most thickening agents .. . 







Vill 





XxXV it is easy to use—only a light wash 
is necessary for removal. Our 
consultant staff is at your 
x service. Just drop us a line. 
XXVIl 
— 
XXII, XXIV 
ae 
Back Cover 
3 XV 
Xx! 
xill 
vil 
Xil 
xxl 
- 
xvil : 
: 75 E. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO-1 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 
Xxil! 


Cable Address: KELCOALGIN 
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THE SERVICE THAT 
BUILT OUR BUSINESS 
CAN HELP YOURS 


Our business has been built largely on tie TW mat 

on the practical help we have been jigs. ine size is uniformly removed i ly 

able to give our customers, right ends at 180°F | - in only three to four 
in their own plants, in adapting .. When RHozyME DX is used 

Rohm & Haas products to their Bish te : ; ‘ 

_— gh temperatures are practical with RuozymMe DX i 

Our representatives are men with “YME DX in many 
technical training and practical E 
experience in the use of industrial 
chemicals. Call in a member of 


= textile —. — | RuyuozyME DX. vou will find. is ideal f 
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S encantnauen NEOZYME goes nine times farther — 
pound for pound—than any liquid de-sizer, plant tests prove. 
And savings don’t stop there: 

Intensified NEOZYME is rapid, de-sizing can be completed 


within an hour of impregnation — saving water, coal. 


Powerful NEOZYME is stable, lasting longer without ap- 
preciable loss of strength in hot weather. 

Colorless NEOZYME dissolves quickly, penetrates com- 
pletely —saving time, money, manpower. 
Convenient NEOZYME is safe, handy to handle — saving 
shipping costs and storage space. 

Superior NEOZYME is uniform for consistent, scrutiny- 


proof results — made that way and kept that way by Royce 


laboratory vigilance. 
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No wonder textile men exclaim, 
“Nothing like NEOZYME... 
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ail coal 


it saves money 
. it goes farther 


. it takes less to do a better job.” 


Send for a generous sample of NEOZYME. Or, better, call ina 
Royce man to show you in your own plant how this new concef 


trated de-sizer can save money for you. 
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